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Note Regarding Language 


Throughout this work, the word “Black” is capitalized when used in reference 
to people of African descent and the Black African diaspora in all cases except 
when occurring in direct citation. This usage is common though by no means 
universal in a variety of fields such as African American Studies and African 
Diaspora Studies. It is adopted here as a means of signaling these groups’ sta- 
tus as communities on par with other nationalities, peoples, etc., yet in a way 
that also attends to the diversity of Black peoples and cultures in the United 
States and globally, something especially important given the derogatory and 
dehumanizing language contained within some of my primary sources. The 
manuscript also uses “African American” in non-hyphenated form throughout 
for similar reasons and employs “Black” and “African American” synony- 
mously where appropriate. 


Introduction 


Sometime in the spring of 1925, a sixteen-year-old Berlin native, Alfred Lion, 
decided to spend a day at the Theater im Admiralspalast. One of the most im- 
portant entertainment establishments of the German capital, it was well known 
to Lion from his youth for its renowned skating rink. In 1922, however, the 
building had been renovated and the rink replaced with a theater hall that could 
fit an audience of over 2000.! In addition to its café and casino, this institution 
featured performances by musical revues and operettas throughout the 1920s. 
On that spring day, there was a performance of the African American revue 
Chocolate Kiddies. As Lion recalled much later, in part mixing the establish- 
ment’s past and present: 


Well, you know I was a young boy and I used to go skating, roller-skating, 
in a place called the Admiralspalast, I think it was. And one day I went 
there with my skates and they told me there was no skating today, they 
had a band there and I saw a poster on the wall and it said “Sam Wooding 
and his Chocolate Dandies” [sic]. And I didn’t know anything about it, but 
it looked strange to me, different, you know. And I went in, checked out 
my skates, and sat down and there was Sam Wooding. It was the first time 


I saw colored musicians and heard the music. I was flabbergasted . . —It 
was something brand new, but it registered with me right away... . I 
couldn’t really put my fingers[sic] on it, but it was the beat, you know. It 
was the beat. That beat . . .—it got into my bones.? 


Like so many others who heard jazz during Germany’s Weimar Republic, 
Lion was completely taken by this music from America. Not content with the 
live experience alone, Lion purchased recordings by Sam Wooding made in 
Berlin, holding on to them for much of his life.” A little more than a year 
later, in September 1926, Lion undertook a trip to New York City, where, 
amongst other things, he acquired recordings he could not find in Berlin.* 
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Even in New York, Lion at first found it difficult to find the sort of jazz re- 
cords he desired, until he discovered so-called “race records.” According to 
Lion, it was only then that he was able to find the work of Duke Ellington, 
Jelly Roll Morton, and others.° Still, New York did not prove to be as en- 
thralled about Lion as he was about jazz. A fight with a dockworker landed 
him in the hospital, and after convalescing, he returned home to Germany. 
Back in Berlin, he apparently worked for an import-export company until 
1933, when the German-Jewish Lion was forced into exile, first to Chile and 
then back to New York, this time permanently, in 1936. 

While Lion’s experience might have remained but an interesting, private 
aside in interwar history, in 1939, along with Max Margulis, he cofounded 
Blue Note Records, today considered one of the most important record labels 
in jazz history.® Lion was joined in New York later in the year by his friend 
Francis Wolff, fellow German-Jewish exile and jazz enthusiast from Berlin.’ 
The Blue Note label became a major driving force behind the recording and 
dissemination of jazz music and grew from early successes with Sidney Bechet 
and Albert Ammons and Meade “Lux” Lewis to later working with Thelonious 
Monk, John Coltrane, Bud Powell, Art Blakey, and Miles Davis. Leaving Har- 
lem for Berlin in 1925, Sam Wooding, the African American performer named 
in Lion’s account, could hardly have imagined the impact his sojourn would 
have on Lion, jazz history, or, as the present work suggests, on the culture of 
Weimar Germany itself. 

The Jazz Republic argues that encounters between Germans and jazz such 
as Lion’s are emblematic of a broad and unpredictable exchange and dialogue 
between Germany and America around jazz. From New Orleans to New York, 
from London to Paris to Moscow, Madrid, and of course Berlin, the 1920s 
witnessed a global explosion of interest in jazz that found special resonance in 
Germany. This period in German history was one marked by extremes: in cul- 
ture, society, and politics. On the one hand, Weimar Germany’s culture bristled 
with the newness and innovation of modernist experimentation in Dadaism and 
Expressionism, as well as in the films of Fritz Lang and F. W. Murnau. On the 
other hand, such radical departures from tradition mixed unevenly with re- 
peated crises in politics and the economy: a runaway currency devastated the 
German middle-class in the early 1920s, followed later by massive unemploy- 
ment, not to mention a political atmosphere in which murder, rather than de- 
bate, often ruled the day. And yet still, in the middle of all this, there stood a 
new form of music from America called jazz. 

From the beginning of the Weimar Republic through the early years of the 
Nazi regime, American jazz was a constant presence. To speak of the “Golden 
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Twenties,” as the third decade of the twentieth century is often called in Ger- 
many, is to evoke images not only of political radicalism and avant-garde artis- 
tic experiment but also jazz. More to the point, the Weimar Republic was, in a 
central way, Germany’s own “jazz age.’ It was an age syncopated by experi- 
ences of revolution and betrayal, defeat and “victory” gone awry, hope and 
despair, progress and reaction. Indeed, because it has become de rigueur to 
refer to jazz’s presence within Weimar culture, the music can appear almost 
omnipresent in scholarly discussions of the period. Yet while there are many 
individual essays on jazz within German studies scholarship, there are but two 
monographs devoted to the subject and none in English. More to the point, 
neither of the existing works investigates the histories of the individual per- 
formers to which German commentators responded, nor do they make exten- 
sive use of the daily press and the innumerable discussions of jazz that took 
place there. So though scholars may rarely question jazz’s cultural signifi- 
cance, nor do they, as a rule, devote substantive, long-form analysis to showing 
precisely and concretely how it contributed to, rather than merely reflected, the 
period’s vaunted modernism and modernity. Everywhere and yet nowhere, in 
many ways jazz figures as a form of cultural background music to Weimar 
culture proper. Yet jazz and the German interest in it were more than mere pass- 
ing fancies of a decadent society slipping into the abyss of totalitarianism, 
more than acoustical accouterment to avant-garde or reaction. Against the im- 
plication of jazz as ornament to Weimar culture, The Jazz Republic maintains 
on the contrary that jazz and the German encounter with it must be placed at 
the center of Weimar culture—of its modernism, modernity, and debates over 
changing cultural, gender, and racial norms. 

Part of the reason for jazz’s curious position within contemporary schol- 
arship is the fact that it is a musical, rather than a visual, literary, or otherwise 
textual, genre. In order to recognize jazz as central to Weimar culture, one must 
first understand how, as the editors of a collection of writings on music and 
culture put it, “sound matters”—to culture, subjectivity, and history.” While 
musicologists, in particular via the work of Susan McClary, have for some time 
convincingly argued for a socially constructed notion of music and sound, 
scholars within German studies have only more recently begun to ask similar 
questions. If scholarship in the emerging field of sound studies has begun rede- 
fining our understanding of sound in German studies, the exact role this aural 
realm has played remains much less defined. !° 

For a number of reasons, the case of Germany during the interwar period 
presents a particularly rich example of crossings between music, sound, cul- 
ture, and society. As scholars Pamela Potter and Celia Applegate have argued 
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in a variety of contexts, for much of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
German cultural identity was deeply invested in music.!! If the equation was 
neither uniform nor uncontested, the idea of Germans as a “people of music” 
acted as a powerful framing device within broader debates over German iden- 
tity. During the interwar period, such debates increased in proportion and in- 
tensity. Applegate and Potter summarize: “World War I marked a crisis in Ger- 
man identity that deeply influenced the discourse on German music while 
condoning attempts to exploit music for political aims.”'? The disruption of 
society and politics caused by World War I and Germany’s ensuing defeat en- 
gendered a crisis in national and thus musical identity. Over the course of the 
Weimar Republic and the Third Reich, various attempts were made to rearticu- 
late the fractured relationship between music and German cultural identity. 
This lent the reception of jazz special significance during the interwar period 
and guaranteed debate over the music’s powerful resonance in this period of 
upheaval. As a musical form emanating from the United States, one viewed 
simultaneously as both mechanical and primitive, jazz posed immediate chal- 
lenges to the ideologies surrounding this musically inflected cultural identity. 
Yet if discussion of jazz could act, as it indeed often did, as a means of rein- 
forcing boundaries between “German” and “non-German,” so, too, could it 
lead to spectacular breakdowns of such oppositions, to reforming and rearticu- 
lating categories of national and cultural belonging, of constructions of Wei- 
mar Germany as jazz republic. 


Reimagining America, Rethinking German Americanism 


In order to do justice to the complexity, unpredictability, and contradictoriness 
of the meaning of jazz music for Weimar Germany, it is first necessary to 
change how we approach the encounter between Germany and America as it 
took place through jazz. During the Weimar Republic an important debate over 
Amerikanismus (Americanism) and Amerikanisierung (Americanization) oc- 
curred across German culture and society, with jazz being one essential com- 
ponent of this discussion.'* From conservatives like Adolf Halfeld who railed 
against the “mechanical life” of America to Bertolt Brecht’s satire of an infatu- 
ated group of “700 intellectuals praying before an oil tanker,’ debate over 
America and American modernity occupied an important position on both ends 
of the political and cultural spectrum.'* With the global recognition of the 
United States as a world power following the First World War, Europeans and 
Germans in particular paid increasingly public attention to this once upstart 
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nation, elevating its status in the minds of many to the purest instantiation of 
the present, of the modern; its skyscrapers, monopolistic businesses, films and 
film stars, and jazz signaling to Weimar commentators simultaneously hope for 
renewal as well as marking fear over decline.!° 

At the same time, one of the fundamental questions regarding American- 
ism is the extent to which Germany’s image of America compares to the his- 
torical reality of 1920s America. In accounts of the period, Weimar’s America 
is all-too-often understood primarily as an absence, a projection of a utopian 
or, as is often the case, a dystopian imaginary, against which German culture 
could define itself. This line of thinking was by no means foreign to cultural 
critics at the time. Rudolf Kayser, for example, could already claim in 1925 
that Americanism “[cJertainly . . . has nothing or only little to do with the 
American,” instead, it “is a new European method” for embracing modern 
life.!° While there is little question that Weimar Americanism was a cultural 
war waged on a German field of battle, with German interests largely driving 
the debate, this does not mean that the encounter and engagement with Ameri- 
can culture was purely, or even primarily, determined by German interests 
alone. To paraphrase Marx’s methodological challenge from the 1Sth Bru- 
maire, Weimar Germany may have made its image of America, but it did not 
make it freely, as it pleased. Instead of viewing German Americanism as a 
mirror image of internal concerns, the present work understands the relation- 
ship to be more akin to that of a prismatic refraction. While the prism of Ger- 
man culture and history did indeed shape the output, the resulting image was to 
no small part informed by the input of American culture itself. In a word, 
Weimar’s America and the debates around it were, I argue, powerfully in- 
formed by the contradictions and conflicts inherent to American culture itself, 
most notably of race. One conclusion to draw from this is that in order to better 
understand the images of jazz circulating in Weimar culture, one must investi- 
gate the African American and African diasporic presence in the United States 
and in Germany. As Tobias Nagl writes in his study of race and Blackness in 
Weimar film, “representations of the ‘Other’ cannot be conceptualized within 
a vacuum; they carry traces of real encounters and are symptoms of a repressed 
history.”!” In addressing and evaluating the impact of America and jazz on 
Weimar culture, the current work will argue that one must hear this history in 
stereo, as it were, simultaneously listening to developments on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Only in this way can one be attentive both to the ways American 
culture framed and was in turn framed by the German encounter with it. 

For this synching of German and American culture to work to its fullest 
extent, however, each side of the encounter must be reexamined. On the Amer- 
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ican side, this process begins with acknowledgment of the fraught racial com- 
position of American culture. Scholarship on Americanism in Weimar tends to 
abide by the unspoken agreement that when one is discussing Americanism in 
Weimar, itis of a white Germany confronting a white America, with consider- 
ation of the impact of African Americans and Blackness generally treated as a 
separate topic. As long as this remains the implicit framework from which 
German Americanism is judged, the German encounter with America will it- 
self remain the caricature it has often become. To move away from such sepa- 
ration and from Weimar’s own understanding of Americanism as “European 
method,” one of the first steps is to view discussion of white American and 
African American culture as inseparable. Ralph Ellison’s thoughts on African 
American culture in relation to white American culture have been important to 
my thinking here. As Ellison writes in “Change the Joke and Slip the Yoke”: 


Down at the deep dark bottom of the melting pot, where the private is 
public and the public private, where black is white and white black, where 
the immoral becomes moral and the moral is anything that makes one feel 
good (or that one has the power to sustain), the white man’s relish is apt 
to be the black man’s gall.'® 


Ellison’s recasting of the well-known metaphor of the American melting pot 
not only speaks to the foundational importance of African Americans to Amer- 
ican culture writ large, but also to the unique structure of American cultural 
identity in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Both Manichean dualism 
and dialectically dirtied stew of cultures, races, and identities, Ellison’s take on 
American identity points towards the necessity to recognize in everything that 
originates from this nation a duality of inseparably connected “essences.” As 
Ellison argues, however, such interconnectedness has little to do with the equi- 
table distribution of power. Speaking to the painful and often violent implica- 
tions of the racial ideologies inherent to American culture, he reminds his 
(white) readers that white enjoyment (“relish”) usually means pain and anger 
(“gall”) for African Americans. In terms of conceptualizing the impact of jazz 
on German culture, Ellison’s thoughts suggest the need to examine how all 
instances of US culture are bound up with this dialectic of race and to investi- 
gate in turn how German commentators engage (or do not) with this aspect. 

I will define my use of the term “jazz” shortly, but it is important to con- 
sider the implications of this idea in relation to American popular music more 
generally. As the work of Ronald Radano has shown, the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century witnessed a fundamental shift in how African Ameri- 
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can music was constructed and consumed by critics and audiences. Out of an 
ideological matrix of music and racial difference, Radano argues, a focus on 
rhythm in Black music emerged and created a code of listening to and defining 
Black music that erased earlier understandings, in particular in relation to the 
African American voice. The trope of an ineffable “Black rhythm” pervaded 
and shaped American popular music, both Black and white, and in so doing 
created the fraught system out of which American (and German) conceptual- 
izations of jazz emerge. For Radano, this means that: 


Black music’s power [is located] not in a segregated racial preserve but in 
the relational position of a black sound confessing the mulatto truth of a 
white supremacist nation. If it unseats the authenticity of black presence 
so does it reveal for African-America something more: it places claim on 
the totality of the American social experience that has been persistently 
portrayed to be white.!° 


Following Radano, my conceptualization of American culture is not one that 
would erase racial difference through a claim of power equity between Black 
and white as in the non-Ellisonian idea of American culture as “melting pot.” 
Instead, my emphasis on the relational structure of African American and white 
American identities gestures towards an understanding of American culture 
that better attends to W. E. B. Du Bois’ concept of double consciousness, which 
amongst many other things, is tied with striving “to make it possible,’ as Du 
Bois writes in The Souls of Black Folks, “for a man to be both a Negro and an 
American.””° On the one hand, this will mean paying attention to how German 
images of and interactions with African Americans overlap but are not identical 
to other African diasporic communities. On the other, this means that it is nec- 
essary to show how the seemingly most “white” American phenomena carry 
“Blackness” and how “Black” phenomena like jazz are often structured via 
white America’s image of African Americans. 

Through this specific conceptualization of American culture, I hope to 
unfold an equally complex German encounter with American culture, jazz, and 
Blackness during the Weimar Republic. For one, it enables a reorientation of 
Weimar Americanism along transnational vectors that often lead directly to- 
wards Germany’s own conflicted racial and colonial past. As a modern Euro- 
pean (after 1919 former) colonial power, German society during the first half 
of the last century took part in a global network of exchanges: of peoples, 
products, cultures, and ideas. Germany’s colonial era escalated the encounter 
and exchange with the rest of the world, including Black Africans. Moreover, 
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and in parallel to my own thoughts, Andrew Zimmerman’s Alabama in Africa 
has shown the value of viewing these questions within a transnational context 
ofrace, capitalism, and labor. As Zimmerman demonstrates through his discus- 
sion of the expedition of members of Booker T. Washington’s Tuskegee Insti- 
tute to the German colony in Togo in 1901, German investments in Africa and 
Blackness were part of a network linking African, African American, white 
American, German, and other European actors.”! In revealing this interweav- 
ing of Africa, African America, and Germany, Zimmerman’s work hints at 
what might be gained through the application of a similar model to the study of 
Americanism and jazz in the Weimar Republic. 

The colonial and transnational context discussed by historians like Zim- 
merman has obvious implications for scholars working in the interdisciplinary 
field of German studies. As Sara Lennox argues in “From Postcolonial to 
Transnational Approaches in German Studies,’ while many German historians 
since the work of Sebastian Conrad and Jiirgen Osterhammel have come to 
adopt a transnational approach in the broadest sense, the field of German stud- 
ies has much more unevenly adopted the transnational perspective.” Interven- 
ing into this state of affairs, Lennox offers at the end of her essay a series of 
important methodological challenges to guide German studies scholarship in a 
transnational direction. She writes: 


How are cultural representations affected by impulses external to the 
nation state... and how does the cultural product position itself vis-a- 
vis those impulses? To what degree does the text directly thematize 
these questions, and how must we read differently to find the answers? 
How and why do German-language texts respond differently to the same 
transnational phenomena from texts with other linguistic origins? How 
are the national and the transnational explicitly or implicitly represented 
in the text??? 


Given the global reach of jazz in the 1920s, such questions will be crucial for 
thinking through Germany’s encounter with the music. While I address these 
questions in more detail below, for the moment, the framework offered by Len- 
nox suggests that when thinking through jazz on the global stage, it is neces- 
sary to consider the global, transnational context of the jazz’s dissemination 
and reception alongside the music’s African American origins. 

There were three primary means by which the transnational space of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century inflected Weimar Germany’s en- 
counter with jazz. To begin with, this period witnessed a proliferation of racial 
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thinking along social Darwinist lines. As Fatima El-Tayeb argues, during the 
period leading up to the First World War, Blackness and Blacks became a cen- 
tral component of the ideology of race within German biological, as well as 
philosophical, sciences.”* Across a wide range of thinkers, Africans, or rather 
Blackness, as a socially constructed identity, emerged as the ultimate category 
of otherness for white European identity. Yet colonialism and its inherently 
global nature also meant that, in practice, the separation of white and Black, as 
in the case of America, was a difficult proposition, to say the least. Within 
Germany’s colonies themselves, crucial questions had to be asked about “race 
mixing” between Black and white, for example regarding the citizenship of 
offspring between white Germans and Black Africans.’ While in Germany 
proper, a Black community was in the process of formation from the 1880s 
onward.” Though the history of the African diasporic presence in Germany 
stretches much further back in history, German colonialism of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries fundamentally changed how, where, and under what 
circumstances white Germans and members of African diaspora confronted 
each other. Further, because such traffic between Germany and Africa did not 
take place in isolation, but within the broader Western European colonialist 
project, port cities like Hamburg and financial capitals like Berlin and Frank- 
furt witnessed significant numbers of African migrant workers.?’ One of the 
arenas through which this presence entered into German consciousness was 
popular culture.?® Beyond well-known associations of Blackness with choco- 
late as in the advertising figure of the “Sarotti Mohr,’ commercial advertise- 
ments of the period for tobacco, soap, and numerous other commodities were 
suffused with images of Blackness.” Additionally, the entertainment industry 
in the form of Völkerschauen, or “ethnographic shows,” such as those of Carl 
Hagenbeck, not to mention the variety theaters and music halls regularly em- 
ployed Black performers, as has been documented in works by Eric Ames and 
Rainer Lotz for example.*° 

To turn back to the topic at hand, how did these phenomena inform and 
how in turn were they informed by the German engagement with American 
culture during the period roughly between 1890 and 1945? For one, around 
the same time as the African diasporic presence was garnering greater visi- 
bility within Germany, one witnesses an initial entry of American and Afri- 
can American popular culture that in many ways presages much of Weimar’s 
initial encounter with jazz, as is discussed in chapter 1.*! Central here were 
new technologies of mechanical reproduction like the phonograph, in addi- 
tion to an unprecedented influx of mass-produced sheet music. These devel- 
opments exponentially increased the number and modalities of German con- 
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tacts with American music and culture. Simultaneous to this expansion of 
American mass culture, African American artists, with the incumbent com- 
plexities of cultural production under Jim Crow, were gaining greater visibil- 
ity within the United States and abroad, in Europe and Germany, for exam- 
ple. This meant that Germany’s first significant exposure to American popular 
music (cakewalk and ragtime) was one in which the distinction between 
white and Black music was both on display and very much up for grabs. It is 
therefore unsurprising that within the German reception of these phenomena, 
one witnesses some of the same tropes regarding Blackness, rhythm, and 
capitalist commodification that can be found within the early debate on jazz 
during the 1920s. While Astrid Kusser has produced an important mono- 
graph on cakewalk dancing from a transnational perspective, with my con- 
clusions generally echoing her own, the relative sparseness of scholarly dis- 
cussion of cakewalk and other forms of American culture during Wilhelmine 
Germany, even compared to the literature on jazz during the Weimar Repub- 
lic, let alone Nazi-era jazz, is striking.** That these earlier encounters have 
until very recently largely been ignored has much to do with the prevailing 
mythology regarding jazz in Weimar Germany.’ 


Mythologies of Weimar Jazz Culture 


As I suggested earlier, the idea that jazz is important to Weimar culture is by no 
means new and hardly anyone writing a cultural history of the period would 
fail to refer to jazz’s presence or general significance. Yet at the level of the 
actual history of jazz in Germany, such discussions for the most part remain at 
the level of superficial glosses—a few names of jazz bands or African Ameri- 
can performers are mentioned before turning to other matters—or, alterna- 
tively, look at jazz in isolation from the issues addressed above. Most signifi- 
cantly, scholarly analyses have all too often depended on outdated secondary 
literature, for example, Horst Lange’s Jazz in Deutschland (Jazz in Germany), 
for details regarding jazz bands in Germany.** One result of this is the persis- 
tence of a very specific mythology regarding jazz in 1920s Germany. This 
mythology approaches jazz anachronistically and with the hindsight of around 
one hundred years of writing on jazz, rather than investigating what jazz meant 
to Germans, Americans, and members of the Black diaspora in 1920, 1925, or 
1930. More specifically, I would like to suggest that most discussions of jazz 
in Weimar Germany have remained embedded in what Scott DeVeaux has 
called the “jazz tradition.”5 By this term, he means to indicate the broad con- 
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sensus regarding jazz as a metacategory for the variety of African American 
musical styles and genres that emerged in the twentieth century. As DeVeaux 
writes: “The idea of the ‘jazz tradition’ is an idea of relatively recent vintage, 
an overarching narrative that has crowded out other possible interpretations of 
the complicated and variegated cultural phenomena that we cluster under the 
umbrella jazz.” From Dixieland to big band, swing, bebop and beyond, the 
“jazz tradition” narrates the history of jazz in a progression of genius musi- 
cians like Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Dizzy Gillespie, Miles Davis, and 
John Coltrane. While this narrative has a great many advantages, it is nonethe- 
less a specific historical narrative, one long in the making and certainly not 
available to writers, German or otherwise, during the 1920s. Furthermore, 
while the “jazz tradition” does an excellent job of explaining the history of 
recorded jazz in the United States, it is less useful at explaining the develop- 
ments at the margins, such as the case of Germany, where many practitioners 
were neither African American nor white American, but rather German, Afro- 
German, Afro-European, African, and other identities, or for that matter where 
no recorded documentation exists. 

While accounts of jazz’s historical, cultural, or literary presence within 
Germany tend to approach the music from the “jazz tradition,” they differ in 
terms of how they view German jazz’s relationship to it. At times, references to 
jazz by Weimar commentators are contextualized with missing information 
from the “jazz tradition.’ Though this was particularly prevalent in earlier 
scholarship, it continues on today and has led to any number of errors about 
which types of jazz musicians Germans knew or heard in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Dresden, and elsewhere. One typical error in this regard is the repeated refer- 
ences to Duke Ellington’s presence in Weimar Berlin, and to this day, one can 
find erroneous claims of Ellington having toured Germany during the Weimar 
Republic.?’ While errors are inevitable and the present work is by no means 
excluded, the focus on Ellington and the overall approach to Weimar jazz 
through the contemporary narrative of the “jazz tradition” has had the effect of 
obscuring the role played by other African American jazz musicians, like Sam 
Wooding or members of the Southern Syncopated Orchestra, who did in fact 
perform in Germany. Just as significantly, the work of Afro-Europeans and 
other non-American members of the Black diaspora was long ignored for sim- 
ilar reasons. 

Another manner of responding to Weimar jazz culture, currently much 
more prevalent, is to dismiss early German jazz and jazz culture as inauthentic 
precisely because it does not correspond to the “jazz tradition” and its develop- 
mental narrative. In other words, a common thread of contemporary scholar- 
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ship is to suggest that Weimar jazz is largely or even wholly of German origin, 
sharing little in common with the “jazz tradition.” The work of J. Bradford 
Robinson, in particular his “Jazz Reception in Weimar Germany: In Search of 
a Shimmy Figure” is perhaps the best example of this mode of analysis.** Rob- 
inson’s conclusion in this influential essay is that “two misconceptions haunt 
all discussions of the impact of jazz on the musicians of Weimar Germany. One 
is that the music they confronted was legitimate jazz; the other, that it was 
specifically American.”*? Based on an analysis of jazz-inflected German and 
Austrian art music, Robinson argues that the jazz of composers such as Ernst 
Krenek and Kurt Weill was a German invention, owing to the specific historical- 
economic situation of the early years of the republic.*° As Robinson sugges- 
tively writes: “Legitimate black-American jazz, as apart from its diluted com- 
mercial imitations, was unknown in Germany as a concept until 1930,” citing a 
single review in the music journal Melos of recordings by Louis Armstrong and 
Duke Ellington as evidence of this claim.*! While Robinson’s work was path- 
breaking insofar as it challenged naive assumptions regarding jazz in 1920s 
Germany, his analytical framework, as is clear from the above, remains that of 
the “jazz tradition,” rather than the more complicated situation in both Ger- 
many and the United States. Even more so, Robinson’s claim that Weimar 
musicians and the German public encountered no “legitimate” African Ameri- 
can jazz until 1930 is deeply problematic as this work will show. So though his 
work does indeed push back at the mythologies of jazz in Germany, it is only 
the beginning of grasping the function of jazz for Weimar culture, hardly the 
end. For as DeVeaux has argued elsewhere, the “jazz tradition,” this narrative 
upon which jazz history is constructed, is a shifting thing. Those who belong 
to the “core” and those who are excluded from it (and why and how) is ever 
changing. As DeVeaux writes in a passage highly relevant for the case of jazz 
during the Weimar Republic: “It’s time to acknowledge that the history of 
global jazz cannot be reduced to a single story, no matter how ‘American’ the 
century in which it developed may have been.” The Jazz Republic aspires to 
make one, albeit very specific, contribution to this global history of jazz. 

In this reorientation towards the transatlantic and global history of jazz, as 
well as much else in the following, my thinking is deeply indebted to Paul 
Gilroy and his seminal work The Black Atlantic. Specifically, it attempts to 
heed Gilroy’s call to understand Black diasporic cultural production in all its 
variation: 


How are we to think critically about artistic products and aesthetic codes 
which, though they may be traceable back to one distinct location, have 
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been changed either by the passage of time or by their displacement, relo- 
cation, or dissemination through networks of communication and cultural 
exchange?* 


This statement has particular force in terms of the global transmission of cul- 
tural forms like jazz under capitalism and colonialism. The Jazz Republic as a 
whole is an attempt to work through these insights by Gilroy, to acknowledge 
the messiness of cultural transfer, as well as to remain attuned to jazz’s cultural 
and historical specificity as a multiply determined art form of American popu- 
lar music emerging from and within African American culture and aesthetic 
practices. 

The stakes involved in the application of the term “jazz” for Weimar cul- 
ture are obviously high. In point of fact, many German commentators have 
long shown a preference for alternate terms like Tanzmusik (dance music), Un- 
terhaltungsmusik (entertainment music), or Schlager (hit songs), despite the 
fact that the word “jazz” litters their source material.“ While from a certain 
point of view these terms may be more technically precise, I find the disavowal 
of the term “jazz” conceptually limiting. In many ways, itis an a priori nega- 
tion of the question of whether American jazz influenced German culture and 
music. Taking this conceptual slippage and Robinson’s argument to one logical 
conclusion, Thomas J. Saunders argues that jazz’s 


falsely implied ubiquity, on the basis of very limited exposure to the orig- 
inal American music or bands, can be taken as evidence of just how Ger- 
man, and impervious to America, popular culture remained. Here, as else- 
where, the longing among certain intellectuals for cultural renewal 
valorized an otherwise marginal cultural phenomenon.*® 


If, as Damon J. Philips has shown, the notion of Germany’s “limited exposure” 
to jazz, at least in comparison to other European nations, can be called into 
question,*© there is a broader and more important point to be made here. 
Though scholars like Robinson and Saunders may be correct to question hap- 
hazard and anachronistic assumptions regarding jazz, i.e., those that fill in 
missing details from German jazz history with information from the jazz tradi- 
tion, it nonetheless remains counterproductive to close off German culture in 
an age so replete with international translation, transmission, and cultural ex- 
change. It also means closing oneself off to so many of the encounters with 
jazz detailed in the present work. 

Instead of attempting to delineate a stable notion of jazz against which 
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German knowledge might be judged, the present work proceeds from a differ- 
ent conceptualization. It is one that seeks to provide sufficient space for mo- 
ments of volatility and unpredictability, as well as dialogue between white 
Americans, African Americans, other members of the African Diaspora, Euro- 
peans, and Weimar Germans, both Black and white. Under the term “jazz,” it 
understands a shifting set of positions emerging from a specific cultural con- 
stellation through which “jazz,” or better, jazz effects were produced. By jazz 
effects, I mean to indicate moments of intersection and interpenetration of dis- 
courses of music, race, and American culture. Fundamentally, such jazz effects 
are the result of interaction and engagement with cultural products originating 
from America. In other words, a jazz effect emerges when the three cultural 
coordinates, music, race, and American culture, combine in or after an encoun- 
ter with a form of American culture. In focusing on such moments of cultural 
contact and dialogue, I hope to show that jazz was not only a metaphor but also 
material for Weimar culture. 

While naturally the points of departure for my analysis will remain pri- 
marily musical and/or auditory (visiting jazz bands, listening to jazz record- 
ings, the training of jazz musicians), this usage carries a number of advantages 
over the narrower definition of the “jazz tradition.” For one, the cultural terrain 
comprised by these elements is much larger and more complex and is better 
capable of encompassing the wide variability of cultural documents from the 
period that were indebted to jazz—music, both popular and serious; poetry; 
literature; visual arts; criticism; philosophy; advertising; etc. This definition 
also allows me to discuss under the rubric of “jazz” matters that, from the per- 
spective of the “jazz tradition,’ would seem only tangentially related to the 
music, yet because of their intersectional position were caught up within Wei- 
mar’s jazz culture. Through the idea of the “jazz effect,” in other words, I en- 
deavor to reconstruct the broad landscape of German knowledge about Ameri- 
can culture and jazz, which could be extremely specific and detailed, if, in the 
manner of a prismatic refraction, also highly selective. This use of jazz and the 
idea of a jazz effect are obviously much more than definitions; they act as an 
interpretive model and seek to build a framework for demonstrating the cen- 
trality of jazz to Weimar culture. 

While my ultimate aim is to better explain the origins and development of 
Weimar jazz culture, this can often only be achieved via a more thoroughgoing 
engagement with matters outside of Weimar’s geographical boundaries. At 
various places within the following work, I devote substantial space to detail- 
ing the histories of white and African Americans, various peoples of African 
descent, members of the Jewish diaspora, Austrians, Russians, and Hungari- 
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ans. Through the attention paid to the individual histories of figures like Evan- 
dale Roberts, Sam Wooding, Paul Whiteman, Sonny “Fernandes” Jones, Mä- 
tyäs Seiber, and Anna Nussbaum, I endeavor to open up Weimar cultural 
history and Weimar jazz culture more fully to these “foreign” voices that 
played such significant roles, yet have not found a central place within scholar- 
ship. To identify one extreme case, where does Ossip Dymow’s musical com- 
edy Schatten über Harlem (Shadows over Harlem) belong within Weimar cul- 
ture, jazz and otherwise? This 1930 work may have premiered in Stuttgart, but 
it was written by a Russian-Jewish-American author, set to music by a Hungar- 
ian composer, and was based upon translations of works by African American 
and Afro-Caribbean poets done by Austrian and German writers. Unless one 
looks both within and beyond Germany’s geographical and cultural bound- 
aries, this and less extreme examples will remain without a place. For me, then, 
reading jazz in Germany demands that we look as much at what was going on 
inside Weimar Germany as at how this inside connected with the outside. In- 
deed, what else sums up better the promise of Weimar culture than, to cite Peter 
Gay, the idea of the “outsider as insider”? This history, however, can only be 
reconstructed at this culture’s edges in interstitial spaces that exist between and 
often beyond America and Germany. In sum, The Jazz Republic aspires to re- 
orient current understanding of jazz in Germany as formed by intercultural 
and, indeed, transnational exchange to provide a new sense of this culture that, 
like Alfred Lion, was once so thoroughly invested in and enthralled by jazz. 


Overview 


After the introduction, seven substantive chapters follow. While they are 
roughly organized chronologically, each also represents an instantiation of 
Weimar Germany as “jazz republic”; that is to say, each acts as a specific ex- 
ample of how music, race, and American culture collided to produce a “jazz 
effect” and, in the process, pushed jazz to the center of Weimar culture. It is 
important to note that while they cover a broad range of political, cultural, and 
aesthetic issues, they are by no means exhaustive. They have been selected in 
part on the basis of their representativeness for the broader German discussion 
of jazz, such as because they belong to a specific cultural arena, e.g., visual 
culture; but always they were selected because they reveal how the experience 
of American culture directly shaped the context and contour of Weimar jazz 
culture. These range from the avant-garde, to social constructions of the jazz 
experience in relation to critical theory, literary and theatrical modernism, rep- 
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resentations of the New Woman and gender on stage and in film, the crisis of 
high culture, transnational modernism, and Adorno’s aesthetic theory. Still, 
there are many more examples and histories than can be recounted in any sin- 
gle work. So if some better-known figures like Josephine Baker, Kurt Weill, 
and Ernst Krenek do not receive extensive treatment, this should not be read as 
an indication of their insignificance, to my argument or otherwise. Instead, 
these, along with many other lesser-known yet no less important examples, 
cede their position in order to present the following selection of Weimar Ger- 
many as jazz republic. 

Chapter ı, “Jazz Occupies Germany: Weimar Jazz Culture between the 
Rhine and Berlin,” looks at the initial responses to jazz after the First World 
War. It shows how German exposure to jazz from 1919 to 1923 proceeded in 
an uneven and geographically differentiated manner. In Berlin, new social 
dances like the foxtrot and “jazz” appeared in the winter and spring of 1919, 
though with little relation to jazz music. For the next two years, however, Ber- 
lin’s nascent jazz culture was supported through the activities of modern artists 
who featured jazz dancing and American popular culture across a spectrum of 
works that can be read as belonging to the transnational debate surrounding 
jazz amongst European-American modernists. During the same period, yet 
within the zones of foreign occupation along the Rhine, jazz bands and jazz 
music began emerging much earlier than in Berlin and in much closer dialogue 
with American, British, and French developments in popular music. Along 
with these jazz bands, the occupation also brought with it debate over the pres- 
ence of French colonial African soldiers, the so-called scandal of the “Schwarze 
Schmach am Rhein” (“Black Shame” or “Black Horror on the Rhine”). As I 
show, between 1920 and 1922, both this debate as well as jazz bands, white and 
Black, German and non-German, moved from the occupation zones along the 
Rhine to Berlin and elsewhere in Germany. Through analysis of early German 
jazz criticism, as well as visual representations of the music, I suggest the de- 
velopment of German jazz culture was, from the beginning, both involved in a 
broad network of European-American jazz criticism and, more importantly, 
decidedly influenced by the contact and conflict along the Rhine. 

The relative stabilization of the economy and society in 1924 ushered in a 
new era of cultural vitality, the so-called “Golden Twenties.” During this pe- 
riod, jazz and its effects were felt most strongly and across a broad swath of 
Weimar culture. To begin with, Germany welcomed African American jazz 
musicians like Sam Wooding in greater numbers. These jazz artists, as well as 
their white counterparts, began to exert an influence that remained strong for 
the next nine years and beyond. Because of the wide-ranging and long-standing 
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impact of jazz from the mid-1920s onward, each of the next five chapters pres- 
ents a cross-section of Weimar culture’s jazz impulse as it expanded and con- 
tracted between the years 1924 and 1933. 

The second chapter, “The Aural Shock of Modernity: Sam Wooding and 
Weimar Germany’s Experience of Jazz,’ considers the 1925 Berlin perfor- 
mances of the African American jazz band of Sam Wooding. It seeks to explain 
the distinctive impression made by jazz bands, Wooding’s in particular, on 
German audience members like Alfred Lion through development of the con- 
cept of the aural shock. Indeed, to many a reviewer, Wooding’s jazz seemed to 
differ from prior experiences with jazz, necessitating within critical writings a 
renegotiation of the understanding of jazz in the years following his initial ap- 
pearance. Drawing on the writings of Theodor W. Adorno and Walter Benja- 
min, it argues that jazz music and Weimar Germany’s experience of it were 
bound up with specific transformations of sound and music under modernity. 
Through reconstruction of the original performance context, along with analy- 
sis of initial reviews and subsequent mediations of the event, it seeks to rethink 
and retheorize Weimar culture’s encounter with jazz as a conceptual space in 
which questions relating to the individual’s experience of modernity were re- 
fracted through discussion of jazz. 

Just one year after Sam Wooding performed in Berlin, the white American 
bandleader Paul Whiteman visited the capital. Chapter 3, “Writing Sympho- 
nies in Jazz: Paul Whiteman and German Literature,” explores a set of literary 
mediations of Whiteman’s “symphonic jazz,” which celebrated its Berlin pre- 
miere at the Grosses Schauspielhaus in June 1926. While the reaction to this 
less raucous and more “refined” version of the music was divided between 
music critics who by and large rejected it and the audience and popular musi- 
cians who tended to embrace it, Whiteman’s controversial pairing of jazz and 
the symphony found resonance with a number of modernist authors. This chap- 
ter explores Hans Janowitz’s Jazz. Roman (Jazz: A Novel), Rene Schickele’s 
Symphonie für Jazz (Symphony for Jazz), and Gustav Renker’s Symphonie und 
Jazz (Symphony and Jazz) as literary experiments structured by the German 
encounter with Whiteman and symphonic jazz. Read as reactions to White- 
man’s experimental combination of high and low culture, such works, I argue, 
are no longer “merely” novels about jazz, but rather literary meditations on the 
breakdown of traditional form in art and society. 

While the previous two chapters considered the significance of visiting 
American jazz musicians for Weimar culture, how Whiteman and Wooding 
shaped and were shaped by their German interlocutors, the next chapter fo- 
cuses on German cultural responses to shifts in gender hierarchies vis-a-vis 
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jazz productions of their own. Chapter 4, “Syncopating the Mass Ornament: 
Race and Girlkultur;’ investigates the relationship between jazz, gender, 
Blackness, and visual culture on the Weimar revue stage. Specifically, I’m in- 
terested in how jazz and the African and African American performers associ- 
ated with it collided with the debate over the white American chorus girl or 
“Tiller Girl.” Towards this end, I read the construction of Girlkultur by Weimar 
theorists and artists as having been produced out of fear over racial contamina- 
tion between Black and white. This chapter shows how such discussion of the 
white American chorus girl bore directly on the figuration of Weimar’s New 
Woman, as not only a threat to gender but also to racial hierarchies. As is sug- 
gested in this chapter’s conclusion, Siegfried Kracauer’s well-known work on 
revue culture, portrayed most famously in his 1927 essay “The Mass Orna- 
ment,” reveals itself to contain traces of these very same tensions around gen- 
der and race. In re-reading Kracauer via jazz, in syncopating his mass orna- 
ment, I want to show how jazz had a hand not only in the construction of 
Weimar culture but Weimar theory as well. 

Adding further geographical balance and much more, the fifth chapter, 
“Bridging the Great Divides: Jazz at the Conservatory,” transitions away from 
the city of Berlin to interrogate the scandal of the Jazzklasse, or jazz program, 
at Hoch’s Conservatory in Frankfurt am Main. That this was the first example 
of postsecondary academic training in jazz in Europe indicates the special im- 
portance accorded to jazz in 1920s Germany. Composer and conservatory di- 
rector Bernhard Sekles announced the program in late 1927 and a predictable, 
if no less vitriolic, debate ensued. Beginning with an explanation of the struc- 
tural and institutional reasons for this unlikely announcement, I next look at the 
terms of the debate over the Jazzklasse from the perspective of its supporters. 
My analysis shows how, in their defenses of the program, liberal music critics 
such as Heinrich Strobel and Alfred Baresel rewrote jazz’s origins as ultimately 
European, rather than American or African American. Yet this debate is but one 
aspect of the program’s broader significance. In this chapter, I also explore the 
jazz pedagogy of the program’s Hungarian-born director Matyas Seiber as an 
example of the uneven jazzing up of German culture. Examining the jazz prac- 
tices at Hoch’s Conservatory allows me to reveal the much deeper and more 
complicated exchange that took place between Germans and their American 
and African American models than consideration of the debate alone might 
otherwise suggest. 

While the previous chapters deal more or less directly with the issue of 
jazz music and its place within Weimar culture, the next two seek to show how 
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jazz impacted cultural production even when the music seemingly played no 
role. The translation of the Harlem Renaissance poet Langston Hughes into 
German and Theodor W. Adorno’s incomplete Singspiel based on Mark 
Twain’s The Adventures of Tom Sawyer each show how the German discussion 
and engagement with jazz came to impact cultural production more broadly. 
Indeed, if African American figures often play a muted role in debates about 
jazz, such as the Jazzklasse, chapter 6, “Singing the Harlem Renaissance: 
Langston Hughes, Translation, and the Diasporic Blues,” demonstrates that 
African American voices were by no means silent during the era. In the recep- 
tion and translation of Hughes from 1922 onward, I show how the poetic and 
musical translation of his work acted as a pivot point for international and 
transnational exchange between African Americans, Jewish Germans and Jew- 
ish Austrians, and other marginalized groups. Reaching beyond Weimar Ger- 
many’s geographical borders, I identify in the more than sixty translations of 
Hughes by seventeen different translators a fertile exchange between German 
and African American modernist cultural production that grew out of and 
alongside Weimar culture’s fascination with jazz and America. Together with 
the direct, personal encounters of Hughes himself with three of his translators, 
important works like Anna Nussbaum’s 1929 collection of Harlem Renais- 
sance poetry or the 1930 operetta Shadows over Harlem demonstrate that cul- 
tural exchange between African Americans and German-speaking Europe was 
hardly one-sided. 

At the same time and in the wake of the economic collapse of 1929 and 
the renewed radicalization of German politics, jazz’s position within Weimar 
culture became ever more precarious. An increasingly loud chorus of voices 
across the political spectrum proclaimed jazz’s relevance for German culture 
to be at an end. Chapter 7, “Jazz’s Silence: Adorno, Opera, and the Decom- 
position of Weimar Culture,” looks anew at Theodor W. Adorno’s controver- 
sial rejection of jazz. Against the common reading of Adorno as ultimate 
antipode to jazz, I interpret Adorno’s work of the early 1930s as belonging to 
the very same complex of music, race, and American culture traced through- 
out the present work. Specifically, I read Adorno’s neglected opera fragment 
Der Schatz des Indianer Joe. Singspiel nach Mark Twain (The Treasure of 
Indian Joe. Singspiel after Mark Twain) as an, albeit indirect, engagement 
with the legacy of Americanism and jazz reception during the Weimar Re- 
public. My discussion of Adorno further serves to demonstrate how Weimar 
culture was continually defined and redefined through jazz, even at this, its 
moment of dissolution. 
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Of course, the construction of Weimar Germany as jazz republic did not 
proceed smoothly, let alone uniformly. Between jazz’s entrance after the war, 
Alfred Lion’s seemingly chance encounter with Sam Wooding, and Theodor 
Adorno’s unfinished opera much changed. Yet one thing held fast throughout 
the period: jazz’s association with the modernism and political travails of the 
new German democracy born in 1919 out of military defeat and revolution fol- 
lowing World War I. 


CHAPTER I 


Jazz Occupies Germany: Weimar Jazz 
Culture between the Rhine and Berlin 


The German schoolmaster cannot dance it. The Prussian reserve officer 
cannot dance it. If only all ministers and councilors and professors and pol- 
iticians were obliged to dance jazz, even now and again publicly! In what a 
joyous way would they be stripped of their entire honor (Würde)! How hu- 
man, how nice, how comical would they have to become! No atmosphere 
of stupidity, vanity, and grandeur (Würde) could form. If the Kaiser had 
danced jazz—all that would never have happened! But no! He could never 
have learned it. Being German Kaiser is easier than dancing jazz. 

— Hans Siemsen (1921) 


In what has become one of the most cited early commentaries on jazz in Ger- 
many,' Hans Siemsen, cultural critic and early proponent of popular culture, 
sums up much of the hope placed in jazz by German leftists in the period fol- 
lowing war.” Offering the absurd counterfactual history of Kaiser Wilhelm II 
dancing jazz, he suggests jazz could have changed the course of German his- 
tory. While the comedy of this image ensures its effectiveness, both then and 
today, Siemsen’s words raise more questions than they offer answers. Though 
jazz for Siemsen clearly has the effect of removing dignity from those who 
practice it, what exactly would not have happened had the Kaiser danced jazz: 
the war? Germany’s defeat? For another, why does he not ask us to imagine the 
German Kaiser playing, rather than dancing jazz? 

The goal of this opening chapter is to investigate the broader context of 
Siemsen’s statement in order to understand more precisely how jazz entered 
and eventually spread across Germany’s cultural and geographical landscape 
in the first years of the Weimar Republic, roughly the period between 1919 and 
1923. For while Siemsen’s report takes jazz’s presence for granted, the road 
leading from the end of the First World War in November 1918 to this text from 
early 1921 was not only circuitous but filled with developmental cul-de-sacs. 
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Indeed, any attempt at reconstructing jazz’s presence in this early period is 
faced with a number of difficult, hitherto only vaguely answered questions. 
How did Germans first encounter jazz? Where and under what circumstances? 
How did jazz in Germany develop in contrast to the United States, England, 
France, or elsewhere? And was there something unique to its use and spread in 
Germany? Such questions are all the more compelling due to the seemingly 
eccentric place Germany holds within broader jazz history itself, what Damon 
J. Phillips has called the “puzzle of German jazz.” 

This chapter will attempt to answer some of these questions by broadly 
tracing the earliest exposure of Germans to jazz and related musical styles and 
dances through a comparative framework. On the one hand, I will pay attention 
to the development of jazz and jazz criticism within the United States and 
Western Europe, in particular France and England, in order to evaluate the is- 
sue of German jazz’s uniqueness. In addressing this early history of jazz in 
Germany, I argue that it is essential to distinguish, at least for the years 1919 
through 1921, between the situation in Berlin and that within the zones of oc- 
cupation and occupied cities along the Rhine like Bonn, Coblenz, Cologne, 
and Wiesbaden. Though the word “jazz” enters roughly simultaneously in Ber- 
lin and in the zones of occupation, Weimar jazz culture proceeds, initially at 
least, along slightly different paths within these two spaces, with the greater 
contact with foreign citizens, soldiers, and musicians more quickly producing 
encounters with jazz music and jazz bands than in Berlin. More substantively, 
I want to suggest that just as jazz spread across America, Europe, and indeed 
the globe at different rates and along different paths, there is not one singular 
genealogy of jazz in the Weimar Republic, but many. 


Taking Jazz Seriously in Postwar Germany 


As mentioned in the introduction, jazz in Germany, and even more so German 
critical writing and musical compositions related to jazz, have for at least the 
past twenty-plus years taken on a reputation of being characterized by misun- 
derstanding and ignorance, due both to Germany’s separation from develop- 
ments in American popular music during the war and then, later, to the political 
and economic instability of the early Weimar Republic. At the same time, there 
is general consensus that by 1921, there existed a demand amongst younger, 
metropolitan Germans for “jazz,” also known by variants such as “Yazz,” “Ds- 
chatz,” “Schesbend” (jazz band), and others. What remains in question is 
whether such a thing has anything to do with what one today would call jazz. 
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In a retrospective account of his introduction to the music, entitled “Meine 
Jagd nach der “Tschetzpend’” (“My Hunt for the “Tschetzpend’” [i.e., jazz 
band]), musician Henry Ernst offers a comic glimpse into the apparent igno- 
rance of early Weimar-era musicians and audiences regarding jazz.* Ernst’s 
1926 article is not only a unique firsthand narrative of German musicians’ ex- 
posure to jazz, it, like Siemsen’s image of the dancing Kaiser, has also become 
a centerpiece of various arguments for German jazz’s uniqueness and abbera- 
tion.” Though Ernst’s text offers us much in terms of better understanding early 
jazz culture in Germany, it begs many questions as well. First amongst them is 
who exactly “Henry Ernst” was and what his relationship to jazz was. This 
question is especially pressing when one considers that he was described as an 
opponent of modern trends in music in his obituary.° 

Born Ernst Ratkowsky in Austria, “Henry Ernst” studied piano and, under 
Antonin Dvofak, cello in the period before the First World War. In 1903, he 
became a Kapellmeister and worked in Munich, Hamburg, Bremen, and Dort- 
mund as well as touring neighboring countries like Holland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. After serving in the Austro-Hungarian army during the First World War, 
he took up residence in Dortmund after the war but also toured within Ger- 
many’s neighboring countries.’ It was one such foreign booking that set off the 
famous “hunt” for the jazz band. Ernst and his Original Wiener Meistersalo- 
norchester were hired to perform in a hotel in St. Moritz in Switzerland in 
1920, which became the setting for his 1926 article. Ernst had brought along 
with him the latest German foxtrots, mostly now-forgotten pieces like Ernst 
Tompa’s foxtrot “Mariposa” and an unnamed piece by another popular com- 
poser Wilm Wilm (Wilhelm Wieninger).* All seemed to be going as planned, 
he related, until one evening, an English audience member requested that Ernst 
play a foxtrot, in other words, the type of music Ernst assumed he had been 
playing all along. When Ernst replied that he was indeed playing foxtrots and 
questioned whether the gentlemen had been listening closely, the guest “re- 
sponded for his part that he had paid close attention to our playing. Though he 
could not say what we had played, he could say with certainty that there was 
not a single foxtrot amongst them.” Determined to rid his repertoire of such 
pseudo-foxtrots, Ernst reestablished his subscription to a London music pub- 
lisher in order to acquire dance music from England and America. This appar- 
ently improved his standing with the English and other foreign guests, as Ernst 
reports no further uncomfortable requests. However, the hotel’s director then 
made his own uncomfortable request. He said that he would like to hire Ernst 
for the next season, but first the director needed to know if he could play what 
Ernst initially hears as Tschetzpend (“jazz band”), later explaining that last 
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season an English group at the hotel across the street had quite the success with 
this music. Despite his utter ignorance and inability to parse the word, Ernst 
claims to know how to play this music, whatever Tschetzpend may be, so that 
he can secure the contract. 

The ensuing hunt for the “jazz band” begins, understandably enough, 
with him excluding musicians in the area as potential sources of information 
for fear that his ignorance will be exposed and he will lose the potential con- 
tract. While from Ernst’s perspective this may indeed be a necessary strategy, 
it is the first of two moves that will isolate him from any international artists in 
his midst. Avoiding the local musicians, Ernst writes back to Germany and Der 
Artist. Published in Düsseldorf from 1882 onward, this was the most important 
trade periodical for practicing musicians and popular entertainers in Germany. 
From there he learns “that the general view is that jazz band is an American 
Negro music,” a claim that, while interesting, does not help him very much.!° 
He also writes to the Kapellmeister-Verband Deutschland and receives word 
from his colleagues that jazz is not music, but a “new Negro dance, so a sort of 
new edition of the cake walk.”!! The organization does, however, provide him 
with the address of a foreign band in Wiesbaden said to play jazz music, one 
that had apparently been brought there by the English officers stationed there. 
Though Ernst follows up on this lead and writes a letter (in English) to the 
bandleader, he will never receive a response. Within Ernst’s “hunt,” this is but 
one dead end of many, and he hardly pauses before turning elsewhere. Yet, the 
reference to a foreign jazz band in the city of Wiesbaden is more significant 
than it may at first glance appear. 

Following the First World War, German territories west of the Rhine were 
occupied and divided into four zones of occupation by the American, Belgian, 
British, and French. I will speak to the debate sparked by the French use of 
African colonial soldiers and its relation to German jazz reception a bit later. 
For now, however, I want to think about the occupied territories as a whole in 
terms of their function as an incubator for German encounters with jazz bands 
and Weimar jazz culture more generally. First, as in Berlin, there existed within 
occupied cities like Wiesbaden, Cologne, Coblenz, and Bonn a demand for 
new dances such as the foxtrot and “jazz,” but with the additional element of 
large numbers of foreign soldiers.'” Numbering just over 100,000 in early 
1919, American soldiers brought with them a variety of entertainment typical 
in US society. In June of that year, journalist Harry A. Franck noted that the 
Americans “commandeered the poor man’s drinking-places and transferred 
them into enlisted men’s barracks. We shooed the rich man out of his sumptu- 
ous club and turned it over to our officers. We allotted the pompous Festhalle 
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and many other important buildings to the Y.M.C.A., and ‘jazz’ and ragtime 
and burnt-cork jokes took the place of Lieder and Männerchor”? Yet after a 
severe reduction in forces, by September, the American influence had been 
limited to the city Coblenz and the immediate area surrounding it.'* Even still, 
there are isolated accounts in the German press and in later memoirs of musi- 
cians having both heard and learned jazz from American troops.'> If not the 
American zone directly, then the neighboring cities of British-occupied Bonn 
and Cologne and the French-occupied Wiesbaden would prove to have a more 
lasting influence on the development and spread of jazz within Germany. 

This idea is partially substantiated by the fact that the first extended dis- 
cussion of jazz music in German is published in the city of Cologne in June 
1919. The author of this first German-language essay on jazz music was 
George Barthelme, long-time Washington correspondent for the Kölnische Zei- 
tung. Barthelme, to be sure, had a unique perspective insofar as he had experi- 
enced firsthand the music’s entry into New York during the First World War. 
Indeed, he is one of the only German commentators to mention the early Afri- 
can American jazz great James Reese Europe, whom Barthelme refers to as 
New York’s great “jazz master” (Jazzmeister).'° Despite this, his politicized, 
anti-modernist reading of the music shares striking similarities with later Ber- 
lin writers. As with Siemsen and his use of the jazz-dancing Kaiser in possible 
reference to the war, Barthelme uses James Reese Europe’s transformation 
from army lieutenant into American jazz king to argue for jazz as a cultural 
continuation of the war. Throughout this article, which was reprinted in the 
American press as well, Barthelme’s take on jazz oscillates between ironizing 
the claims made on the music’s behalf and, given the British occupation of the 
city of Bonn, taking them more seriously.!’ In part satirizing the language of 
early American jazz modernists, Barthelme invests the music with grandiose 
aesthetic claims, transforming jazz from music into worldview, jazz into jazz- 
ism. “Now listen!” he writes: 


Jazz is a worldview and therefore to be taken seriously. Jazz is the expres- 
sion of a cultural epoch, the victorious battle of the elementary forces of 
the soul over the redemptive form. [... ] Jazz is thus... a musical revela- 
tion, a religion, a worldview, like Expressionism and Impressionism. But 
these two are only partial. Jazzism by contrast is total, is the higher unity, 
the Hegelian synthesis. But its synthesis lies ultimately in the negation of 
any synthesis. It doesn’t bring together, it disperses, isn’t solution but dis- 
solution. It is analysis driven to the extreme. In Jazzism form cedes to 
chaos, law to anarchy, the rule to incidence or coincidence. Jazzism is 
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amorphous music. It is the negation of all musical syntax and stylistics, 
likely also of musical notation, which, however, can’t be heard. It is the 
transvaluation of all values of tone and tempo. It is anti-, anti-, anti-: Anti- 
Wagner, Anti-Strauss, Anti-Reger, even Anti-Debussy. As such musical 
Bolshevism. Or a big joke to find out what you all can offer an audience 
of the 20th century while still getting paid.'? 


Despite the article’s hyperbolic tone, it is clear that for Barthelme, jazz was to 
be taken seriously, at the very least as a musical and cultural sign of Germany’s 
precarious present. Linking the war, jazz, and the question of Germany’s fu- 
ture, he notes in conclusion: “In the right jazz mood, anyone will pledge any- 
thing. Even the introduction of a soviet system or the creation of the Rhine 
republic! Dschatz [jazz]! Dschatz!”!? 

If Barthelme’s experience of American jazz was certainly unique, the 
presence of jazz bands along the Rhine was not. For one, beginning in Decem- 
ber 1919, a French jazz band, Marcel’s Jazz Band, performed in Wiesbaden, 
with many more to follow.”° Indeed, many of the first jazz formations adver- 
tised in Der Artist, the same publication in which Ernst’s article later appeared, 
can be geographically located within Germany’s occupation zones on its west- 
ern border. The very first jazz band, Jackson’s Jazz Band,?! that advertised in 
Der Artist (and later examples William’s Jazz-Band,” The Harlington-“Jazz- 
Band’? Original-Jazz Band,” and Jimmy’s Jazz-Band”>) originated in Wies- 
baden, while those like the Jazz Band Duet”® and Harry Johnson’s Orig. 
Amerik. Jazz-Band’’ originated in Bonn. The Original Jazz-Band from Wies- 
baden is one early example of the Black diasporic presence in the German jazz 
scene. The advertisement was placed by Joseph (Joe) Sewonu, a multilingual 
artist and Togolese migrant active in the zones of occupation and Wiesbaden in 
particular.?® It was also in Wiesbaden that an advertisement for a very large 
group of African American musicians could be found in late 1921. This group, 
a “Negro Orchestra” from New York featuring 35 performers, potentially rep- 
resents the largest single group of African American musicians in Germany 
until 1925.7? Though very little is known about this group and no reviews of the 
performance have surfaced, it was potentially a spin-off of Will Marion Cook’s 
Southern Syncopated Orchestra (SSO), which left New York in 1919 for Eng- 
land and is today considered one of the most important examples of the African 
American musical presence in Europe during the early 1920s.*° Cook’s group 
featured an almost ever-changing personnel that amounted to more than one 
hundred participants and whose repertoire encompassed a variety of African 
American music, including, but by no means limited to, jazz. Throughout its 
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history, various iterations of Cook’s group played in London, Paris, Vienna, 
and elsewhere, famously inspiring one of the most significant early European 
commentaries on jazz, the Swiss conductor Ernest Ansermet’s tribute to Sid- 
ney Bechet in October 1919.7! Though it is impossible to know with certainty, 
the group that was advertised in Wiesbaden in October 1921 was potentially 
similar to the one headed by African American composer Harry M. Wellmon*? 
that had performed in Paris in the summer of 1921 and would perform in Vi- 
enna from May through October 1922.3 

So while Henry Ernst was not able to connect with any jazz bands or jazz 
musicians, Black or white, they were present in Germany and from at least 
December 1919 onward in Wiesbaden. Indeed, in counterpoint to Ernst, whose 
relevance to German jazz history is based solely upon this article, the popular 
German bandleader Bernhard Etté, who recorded prolifically during the 1920s, 
reported that his jazz career began after he was inspired by listening to a visit- 
ing English jazz band in Wiesbaden.** As the case of Etté and others indicate, 
rather than developing in isolation from France, the UK, and America, jazz 
bands and German jazz culture along the Rhine, both foreign and domestic, 
emerged precisely at the closest points of contact with American, British, and 
French soldiers. As should be clear, however, it is important to avoid overgen- 
eralizing the situation of early German knowledge and experience of jazz 
based upon any individual account. Instead, the situation of jazz in Germany in 
1919/1920 was at once isolated from and connected to developments else- 
where, with personal connections and one’s individual geography being the 
most salient factors. 

Moreover, not only does Ernst’s missed lead in Wiesbaden exclude this 
avenue of jazz’s dispersion in Germany, it impacts the direction his “hunt” next 
takes him, namely towards Berlin. As he explains: “Berlin has everything, Ber- 
lin knows everything, so it will be able to clear up the mysteries of the Tschetz- 
pend for me.”* From an unnamed source in Berlin, Ernst received word that 
jazz is a new dance, a three step, and that they had been dancing it for months. 
His Berlin colleagues send him the “Dolores Jazz” by Byjacco, a pseudonym 
for the popular composer Fritz Jacoby.*° Like other early German popular 
songs featuring the word “jazz,” the music was labeled a “three step” and was 
named after a dance pair, in this case Bella Chitta and Arthur Dolores.*” Still, 
the reference is telling insofar as it can be connected to perhaps the earliest us- 
age of the word “jazz” in the Berlin press (figure 1). Defined as “the newest 
fashionable dance,” their jazz dancing was a major drawing point for the duo’s 
April 1919 appearance at the Simplicissimus, a cabaret and dance club located 
on Potsdamerplatz.** 
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This definition of jazz as a new dance, rather than music, was utterly common 
in 1919, and the jazz dance can be found across Europe in the late 1910s and 
early 1920s.*° As Jed Rasula writes in his treatment of jazz’s place within the 
European and American avant-garde: “In both Europe and America jazz is of- 
ten taken to mean dancing, not a kind of music. The dance audience being 
considerably larger than the listening audience, recordings are meant for danc- 
ing—a point made conspicuous on their labels, in which jazz releases bear a 
generic indicator: ‘Fox trot.’”* Still, while jazz dance may have been common 
elsewhere, Berlin’s adoption of the dance had some unique consequences ow- 
ing to the fact that, unlike in cities like Wiesbaden, let alone Paris or London, 
there were no corresponding jazz bands. Most significantly, the German re- 
cording industry’s concentration in this city meant that there is a disjuncture in 
the discographical record between jazz recorded in Germany, i.e., in Berlin, 
and the jazz bands present in the occupation zones. What this means concretely 
is that the first German recordings to feature the word “jazz” unsurprisingly 
refer to the dance, and not the music.*! While Germany is hardly alone in pro- 
ducing recordings that sought to capitalize on the dance craze by featuring the 
word “jazz” in their title, the geographical divide between the Berlin recording 
industry and the jazz musicians in the occupation zones impeded the recording 
of such groups in Germany until early 1921. 

Back in St. Moritz and now outfitted with “Dolores Jazz,’ Ernst began 
playing this latest jazz dance music from Berlin. Yet he is again confronted 
with “puzzled looks” from the audience, confirming for him that he has failed 
to find the Tschetzpend.” His confusion only increases as yet another for- 
eigner, this time a Parisian woman, requests a shimmy, also a new dance from 
America. Confronted with another instance of his failure and frustrated by the 
answers he has thus far received from Germany and especially Berlin, the next 
morning Ernst goes to a local Swiss bookstore, where he finds a stack of sheet 
music containing dance music from France and England. Leafing through 
them, he discovers a foxtrot with a photograph of a famous jazz band from 
London. He notes: “Then I finally saw what a jazz band is. Seven little men 
(Männeckens) dressed in sporty clothing: piano, violin, two banjos, saxophone, 
trumpet, and percussion instruments.” Having finally found out what Tschetz- 
pend was, Ernst returned to Germany confident in his knowledge. Indeed, in 
1921, he even advertised for his group in Der Artist as possessing “recognized 
success as a jazz band.”** In a final twist, however, Ernst reports that once back 
in Germany, the audience was less than welcoming of his “real” jazz. He says 
they still preferred the jazz dance, and in the end, he returned to playing just as 
he had before his discovery of the Tschetzpend. 
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While Ernst’s account of jazz’s entry into Germany is generally substanti- 
ated by evidence from Der Artist, itis clearly also a well-crafted tale, hitting all 
the right notes of a humorous anecdote. So for as much as it tells us about the 
encounter with jazz in the early years of the Weimar Republic, it also speaks to 
the changing conception of jazz in the mid-twenties. To a certain degree, Ernst 
is laughing at himself, his colleagues, and the Berlin audience in this story, 
indulging in a bit of self-effacing humor at a moment when he could claim to 
understand jazz music fully. Recalling the photograph of the jazz band, he 
notes: “All that which is today considered by every musician to be self-evident 
regarding jazz, but what was at the time still unclear and mysterious, became 
evident to me.” So if Ernst’s individual story contains much about how musi- 
cians dealt with the introduction of jazz to Europe and Germany and Switzer- 
land, its status as indicative of the early German experience of jazz writ large 
needs a degree of contextualization. 

Indeed, Ernst’s report serves as a reminder of the fact that overreliance on 
the dissemination of jazz via recordings and the Berlin press to the exclusion 
of other cities and areas can have a distorting effect on what was an extremely 
complex process. While Berlin will no doubt remain the focal point for the 
study of Weimar jazz culture, one cannot lose sight of the fact that jazz in Ber- 
lin is also very much a local story. It is, however, one with great implications 
for the rest of Weimar Germany and one that remains fundamental to under- 
standing how jazz culture in the Weimar Republic develops. 


Berlin Dances to Dada’s Jazz 


The jazz dance’s entry into Berlin at the latest by April 1919 was itself part of 
the broader dance mania that followed the war. An individual example of the 
European and American dance craze of the time, Berlin’s embrace of social 
dancing, in particular the foxtrot and jazz, was also partially unique.‘ During 
the war, such dancing had been controlled by the German authorities and there 
had been a ban on dancing in Berlin. Even before the war, German officers had 
been prohibited from publically dancing in uniform or associating with people 
who danced the tango, one-step, or two-step.*” Of course, the fact that jazz and 
foxtrot were not just new, but American dances, lent them even more reso- 
nance. When the dance prohibition was lifted on New Year’s Eve 1918, the 
Berliner Tageblatt wrote the following morning: “Music plays in hundreds of 
locales, dance after dance: waltz, foxtrot, one-step, two-step. Legs race across 
the floor as if bewitched, skirts fly, hearts jump [ . . . ] and new year’s greetings 
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resound in the exact same streets where the steps of demonstrators had just 
echoed.”* If such frenzied dancing certainly had much to do with the pent up 
desires of four years of corporeal and psychic deprivation, foxtrot and, later, 
jazz dances were not only fashionable, they were foreign and racially suspect. 
In his impressionistic account of the same New Year’s eve dancing, writer Kar- 
lernst Knaatz wrote in description of two foxtrot dancers that “the couple 
raised their feet in a negroid manner,” continuing: “How it would lose its at- 
tractiveness, this joke treated so very seriously, if it were simply called ‘Fuch- 
strab’ [i.e., foxtrot].”* Like the critic in the Berliner Tageblatt, Knaatz also 
linked such dancing to the revolution, noting: “The rage with which our con- 
temporaries disjoint themselves at the first partial-peace balls [Halbfriedens- 
bälle] ultimately originates from the same source from which the tidal wave of 
the revolution sprang. It is but the other end of the same current.” 

In broadly similar fashion to the situation in Britain and France, jazz en- 
ters the Berlin public sphere as a dance in 1919, though with the crucial differ- 
ence that there are no jazz bands in Berlin until 1921 at the latest, whereas in 
Britain, France (and Wiesbaden), jazz bands emerged, in part, from direct con- 
tact with American forces.*! In addition, such dancing, be it foxtrot, jazz, or 
any of the other fads of the period, was initially linked to the upper echelon of 
Berlin society, a fashionable pastime for the city’s middle-class and wealthy 
youth to satisfy their need for the new. The cycle of dance fashions, foxtrot, 
jazz, maxixe bresilienne, fish walk, and others, meant that “jazz” as a word 
rarely surfaced in isolation. Instead, its fashionable origins as a social dance 
opened it to conservative, moralistic, as well as leftist, political attacks. 

Already in January 1919, one could observe around Berlin the now well- 
known image of a woman dancing with Death,’ on which the caption read: 
“Berlin, stop! Come to your senses. Your dance partner is Death.”>? The poster 
combines lines from author Paul Zech’s “Berlin, halt ein” (“Berlin, stop”) with 
a wartime illustration, “German Tango,” by the Belgian artist Louis Raemaek- 
ers.** Though the original image had referenced the tango, by 1919 the foxtrot 
and jazz now became implied targets of its message. Indeed, leftist cabaret 
artists like Walter Mehring connected this specific image with foxtrot and jazz 
dancing in works from the period. Mehring’s “Dada-Prologue 1919,” for ex- 
ample, contains the lines: “Berlin, your dance partner is Death—/ Foxtrot and 
jazz—/ The republic is amusing itself royally / Forget me not on the first of 
May.” Further examples, most notably the “foxtrot epidemic” featured in 
Ernst Lubitsch’s Die Austernprinzessin (The Oyster Princess), demonstrate the 
cultural resonance of social dancing and American dancing in particular. 
Filmed in Berlin in May 1919, i.e., during the initial wave of the jazz dance 
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craze, Lubitsch’s depiction of the foxtrot features an absurdist caricature of 
popular dance and the bands that accompany them. A large orchestra plays to 
the tune of a conductor wildly flailing about and accentuating his posterior. 
Equally significant here are the strange percussive instruments depicted, e.g., a 
saw cuts through wood, a pistol is fired, and a man is slapped in intervals indi- 
cated by musical notation, etc. The jazz dance as part of the post-war dance fad 
and the eccentric conductors and percussionists who provide the musical ac- 
companiment will largely hold sway in Berlin for the first two years of the 
Weimar Republic. Still, it will produce at least one spectacular example of 
early exchange between artists in Germany and American jazz, namely the 
British musician and eccentric arranger Frank Groundsell’s recording of the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band’s classic “Tiger Rag” in 1919 in Berlin.” 

Yet if Berlin’s embrace of the “Dolores Jazz” and eccentric jazz dancing 
point generally towards the city’s isolation in terms of jazz music, the impor- 
tant modernist movement of Dada helped bridge the pre-war history of Afri- 
can American music and dancing with the newfound jazz dance fad. The 
place of popular culture and Blackness within Dada Berlin, whose activities 
peak in the period 1918-20, is a reminder of the longer history of modernist 
engagement with these essential elements of Weimar jazz reception. More 
than this, Dada’s interest in African American music and Blackness is itself 
embedded within the modernist network of Europe that had similarly em- 
braced precursors of jazz like the cakewalk and ragtime.*’ In considering 
Dada Berlin’s use of jazz, it is therefore important to understand how, during 
this initial period, their works draw as much on the newness of jazz and fox- 
trot dancing as on their experience of American popular music and culture 
from during and before the war. 

The significance of African American popular music to Dadaist George 
Grosz’s work in the years 1917 through 1920 is hard to overestimate. More 
than any other artist, Grosz’s works from this period, poetic, performance, and 
visual, reveal a long-standing engagement with American popular culture and 
a particular interest in music characterized as African American. Grosz col- 
lected ragtime records, and in his letters to fellow artist Otto Schmalhausen, he 
references ragtime song titles and describes debauched nights spent drinking, 
dancing, and listening to them.°® During the dance mania of winter 1919, fur- 
thermore, he advertised for “Foxtrot and Ragtime Records” in the short-lived 
Dadaist periodical Jedermann sein eigner Fussball (Everyone his Own Foot- 
ball).® In addition, at Dada events, he performed American step dances and 
jigs under the rubric “sincopations’” and likely performed in blackface during 
at least one such event.°! 
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Significantly, all of the musical works referenced by Grosz in this period 
date from the period between 1890 and 1914. While obviously his dependence 
on these works shows the more or less culturally isolated position of Grosz 
during the war and afterward, the history of these works’ production and their 
reception in Germany is also noteworthy. It was during this period that Ameri- 
can popular music and culture entered the German and European market on a 
wide scale. This occurred both in the form of African American performers like 
Elmer Spyglass, Louis Douglas, and Arabella Fields, as well as in the form of 
blackface minstrel iconography and American racial stereotypes. Further 
complicating the field was the introduction of ragtime. While piano ragtime 
music from African American composers like Scott Joplin enjoyed some popu- 
larity in Germany, a greater influence was exercised on the German listening 
public (Grosz included) by related, though distinct, musical forms like the rag- 
time song and so-called “coon songs.” As Fred Ritzel notes, during Wilhelmine 
Germany, popular music about, influenced, or performed by African Ameri- 
cans became a staple of the German music publishing industry’s repertoire.® It 
is thus no accident that Grosz returns, again and again, to songs of this era 
during the war or that he portrays the same Black performers in three separate 
drawings between 1915 and 1920.™ Both through Dada Berlin’s resurrection 
of the prewar encounter with Blackness and American popular music and cul- 
ture, as well as the foxtrot and jazz dance mania of 1919, Berlin, its artists and 
dancing public, were thus well prepared for the initial wave of jazz bands that 
arrive in early 1921. 


Berlin Occupied 


If jazz bands nonetheless remained largely outside of Berlin in 1919 and 1920, 
the debate over the occupation did not. In April 1920, the scandal over the use 
of French African colonial troops along the Rhine, catalyzed by an altercation 
in Frankfurt, reached its boiling point.°° France was not only the largest occu- 
pying force in the region, it also made the greatest use of colonial, non-white 
troops. Out of 85,000 troops, in the summers of 1920 and 1921, there were 
between 30,000 and 40,000 African troops, primarily from Morocco, though 
troops from West Africa (Senegal) and Madagascar were also present at vari- 
ous times and in significant numbers.°° As Christian Koller has shown, the 
propaganda campaign against the so-called “Schwarze Schmach am Rhein” 
(“Black Shame” or “Black Horror’ on the Rhine”) was carried out by official 
government channels as well as unofficial groups like the Rheinische Frauen- 
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liga (Rhenish League of Women) .°® Apart from claims of “inverse colonialism,” 
the stationing of black troops within German borders brought with it a threat of 
large-scale encounter between Africans and Germans. In particular, the propa- 
gandistic claim that Black troops were raping German women became a major 
rallying cry for opposition to the occupation. While much has been written on 
the campaign,” even in relation to its use within German jazz discourse,” it is 
important to think through how discussion of the Black presence in the occupa- 
tion zone functioned in the context of Berlin’s modernist interest in Blackness 
and American popular culture. 

Significantly, it is also in 1920 that Black performers, initially unrelated 
to jazz bands, once again appear in significant numbers in the Berlin enter- 
tainment district. Apart from isolated Black performers in cabarets who used 
pseudonyms like the dancer Tom Black in May 1920,”! a large group of Black 
performers and stars were featured in the October 1920 production Harems- 
nächte (Harem Nights) at director James Klein’s Apollo-Theater.’” The cast 
included twenty Cameroonian performers and thirty Bayadere dancers. Most 
significantly, two of the lead roles were occupied by Black performers: Myr- 
iam Barka, a “Sudanese actress,” and Louis Brody, the “Negro film star”? 
Barka, about whom little is known, apparently spoke fluent German and had 
been active as a performer in Berlin as early as September 1919,” while 
Brody, born (Ludwig) M’bebe Mpessa in Duala, Cameroon, was amongst the 
first Black German artists to be recognized during the period for his work in 
films such as Joe May’s Die Herrin der Welt (The Mistress of the World) 
(1919-20), Robert Wiene’s Genuine (1920), and Fritz Lang’s Der müde Tod 
(Destiny) (1921). 

Harem Nights ran during October and November 1920 and was by all ac- 
counts a success, if clearly a provocative one. Though details regarding the plot 
are few, it was described in an official police report as involving “a [ . . . ] sultan 
kidnap[ping] the favorite wife of a Negro chieftain. As revenge, the Negro’s 
tribe attacks the sultan’s harem and kidnaps its inmates.”’° According to histo- 
rian Jared Poley, in spite of the regular press reports on the occupation, Harem 
Nights was generally well-received by the Berlin audience, which is said to 
have been composed primarily of members of the lower middle-class, in addi- 
tion to foreign visitors.” British officer J. H. Morgan, then part of the Inter- 
Allied Military Commission of Control in Germany, later noted: “By a curious 
irony, at the very time that all Berlin was flocking to ‘Harem Nights’ the whole 
German Press was launching the vast campaign of propaganda . . . against the 
‘infamy’ of ‘black troops on the Rhine.’”’* Though unlike later performances 
featuring Black men on stage with naked women, Harem Nights did not result 
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in police intervention;” it did provoke critique from the Rhenish League of 
Women, one of the main groups associated with the “Black Horror” cam- 
paign.®° Indeed, almost two years later, nationalist DNVP representative Rein- 
hard Mumm criticized the piece for featuring “partially-clothed women kow- 
towing before their black master every evening for weeks on end,” continuing: 
“How can we in the Reichstag act effectively against the Black Horror, when 
such a shameful act is not forcefully prohibited in the capital?”*! The timing of 
Mumm’s speech was anything but coincidental; it was delivered during the 
same month as the Lola-Bach Ballet was performing its own, apparently unre- 
lated Haremsnächte, featuring the Liberian artist Peter Johnson.®? 

More typical than Klein’s Harem Nights in terms of the use of Blackness 
and American popular music was the newly resurrected Schall und Rauch 
(Sound and Smoke). Originally created by Max Reinhardt in 1901, this famous 
cabaret reopened in 1919 and featured performers like Paul Graetz and Gussy 
Holl, in addition to key modernist writers like Walter Mehring and Klabund 
(Alfred Henschke), as well as, of course, composers such as Friedrich Hol- 
laender and Mischa Spoliansky.** Sound and Smoke took part in both the fox- 
trot and jazz dance craze during this period and was closely aligned with Dada 
artists, including George Grosz.* In terms of jazz, Sound and Smoke is impor- 
tant not only of early German jazz criticism but also as a site of jazz perfor- 
mance. In spring 1921, for example, at least two separate jazz bands are fea- 
tured there. The cabaret also included the participation of two of the authors 
discussed below in relation to early writings on jazz music, Kurt Tucholsky and 
Jaap Kool.*° Already during the 1920 season, one finds Klabund’s “Rag 1920,” 
yet another variation of the motif from “Berlin, Your Dance Partner is Death,” 
while the May 1920 “Dada-Issue” presents three images of the foxtrot-inspired 
“Dada-Trot” by “Music Dada” Gerhard Preiss.®® 

The impact of the new configuration of race, music, and politics following 
the “Black Horror” debate can be felt here as well. Two important, early com- 
positions by Friedrich Hollaender reflect the changing circumstances of Black- 
ness and American popular music. The first is his “Fox macabre (Totentanz)” 
(Dance of Death). Though like Klabund’s “Rag 1920” and Mehring’s “Dada- 
Prologue 1919,” the primary frame of reference remains the foxtrot and jazz 
dance with death, Hollaender’s lyrics may also be read as offering commentary 
on the occupation debate. “Berlin, you’re dancing with Death! Berlin, you’re 
reveling in filth! Stop, relent, and think about it a moment! You can’t dance 
away your disgrace (Schmach), for you’re dancing and jazzing and foxing on 
the powder keg.”® In including the word Schmach in this piece published in 
December 1920, Hollaender adds a further layer to the idea of decadent jazz 
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dancing as escapism not only from politics but from the continuation of the 
occupation of Germany.” Issued alongside the “fox macabre” was Hol- 
laender’s “Jonny (fox erotic).”®! Though the word “jazz” is absent from Hol- 
laender’s 1920 song, its status as a foxtrot places it clearly within the context 
of jazz’s development in Berlin as dance and then in 1921 as jazz band music.” 
Originally performed by Blandine Ebinger at the Café Größenwahn, Hol- 
laender’s Jonny, as cabaret scholar Alan Lareau has discussed, was issued in 
two versions, one in which Jonny is a white American and one in which he is a 
Black African.” In both, however, Jonny is a foreign violinist at a local bar, 
where he attracts the attention of a German girl and impregnates her, only to 
leave shortly thereafter. Read in tandem, the “fox erotic” and “fox macabre,” 
the American with the African Jonny, suggest an important moment of conflu- 
ence between jazz and foxtrot dancing, the debate over race, and the presence 
of Black artists inside and outside the capital city Berlin. 

At the same time, as Lareau has also shown, Hollaender is neither the 
first, nor the last Central European composer to deploy the figure of Jonny or 
to produce a song revolving around a Black man and white woman.” One 
further example of how cultural production involving American popular music 
changed through the debate surrounding the “Black Horror” is Walter Meh- 
ring’s “If the man in the moon were a coon.”?5 Mehring, part of the Dada circle 
around the Sound and Smoke, authored a variety of politically inspired cabaret 
songs at the beginning of the 19208.” Here, one sees not only the continuation 
of pre-war traditions in this work’s citation of the 1905 Fred Fischer song of 
the same name but a melding of pre-jazz vocabulary and the “Black Horror” 
debate. This element is most clearly present in the song’s refrain, which asks 
listeners to imagine what would happen if this Black man in the moon: “Gave 
all white ladies / Black babies / Black boys.””’ Postulating the reality of the 
very worst fears of the scandalized members of the German public, Mehring 
ironizes, rather than soothes, their anxieties. He achieves this effect, however, 
not by directly commenting on the “Black Horror” campaign but by borrowing 
from foreign, here American traditions, with the distance between Germany 
and America functioning as a buffer for his critique. 

Jazz music’s relationship to Blackness will be considered in detail below, 
but it is important to note how Berlin artists and the Berlin public in 1920 were 
already engaging with these crucial elements of the Weimar jazz discourse 
prior to the large-scale introduction of jazz bands in the winter of 1921. Dances 
like the foxtrot and jazz, modernist movements like Dada, and theatrical spaces 
like Sound and Smoke, as well as, of course, the presence of Black performers 
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on stage and screen meant that the city was never far removed from the jazz 
band’s music that soon enough reached Berlin as well. 


Enter the Jazz Band 


Though the first documented occurrences of the word “jazz” in the Berlin press 
occur in 1919 and then only in reference to this three-step dance,” it was only 
in the first half of 1921 that one finds a large number of musical groups calling 
themselves “jazz bands” in the city.” If scattered use of the word “jazz” had 
been made in 1919/1920, early 1921 brought wide-scale use of a new term, the 
“jazz band,” to the press. This term could refer either to a new form of music, 
closely associated with the latest dance, the shimmy, or simply the trap drum. 
In this, German usage of the term closely matches that of the French, English, 
and indeed Australian.!°° What distinguishes this moment from the earlier one 
is that jazz’s presence in Berlin did not dissipate as it had in 1919—it intensi- 
fied. Not coincidentally, this was also the moment at which jazz bands and 
musicians from the occupied zones came to the capital in significant numbers. 

Beginning in January, but peaking in March and April of that year, jazz 
and jazz bands seemed to be everywhere in Berlin.'!°! There was the Cosmo 
Jazz Band,'” Jimmi Jazz Band,' Kapelle (or Ballorchester) Boesing mit 
Original Jazz Band,' High Life Jazz-Band,'® Jazz-Band Max de Groot,!” 
and others. If some of these examples refer to the presence of a trap drum 
alone, there are nonetheless at least two highly significant jazz bands and Ger- 
man jazz pioneers playing in Berlin. The first of all these, appearing in January 
1921 at the recently opened Scala-Casino, was the four-man formation of the 
Original Piccadilly Four Jazz Band. While a photograph of this early jazz band 
exists (figure 2), little certain is known about this group or its history. 

It is, however, now clear that the group was not from Berlin, as had been 
long assumed, but in all likelihood from London. It can also be stated that the 
group did not come directly to Berlin, but rather reached Berlin via Wiesbaden, 
where it had performed at the Apollo starting in October 1920.! After Berlin, 
the group likely played the north-German resort town Binz auf Riigen and, 
after a return stint in Berlin in the fall of 1921, traveled to Switzerland, per- 
forming in Geneva and Zurich in 1922, and, potentially, Lausanne in 1923.! 
After this date, however, it has not been possible to trace these “famous synco- 
pated Entertainers of London” as they were advertised in Zurich. Of course, 
had they not performed in Berlin, with its proximity to the German recording 
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Figure 2: The Original Piccadilly Four Jazz Band at the Berlin Scala in 
early 1921. From F. W. Koebner, Jazz und Shimmy (Berlin: Eysler, 1921). 


industry, they might have been entirely forgotten. Yet as it was, this group re- 
leased more than twenty recordings from Berlin in the first half of 1921 on the 
labels Parlophon, Beka, and Anker. These recordings remain early highlights 
of early jazz recorded in Germany.! The instrumentation features banjo, 
drums, violin, and piano, which, with slight variations, was typical of the jazz 
bands active in Germany (and elsewhere) in this period, such as the previously 
mentioned Marcel’s Jazz Band. 

In addition to the Original Piccadilly Four, another important jazz band, 
the Original American Jazz Band was present at the Scala-Casino from Febru- 
ary 1921 onward.''° This band was quite probably formed by German jazz pio- 
neer Eric(h) Borchard(t). Born in 1886 in Berlin, little is known about Bor- 
chard’s life before the First World War, though he likely spent some time in the 
United States before 1914.!!! While Borchard has long stood out as an early 
German jazz pioneer and it was assumed he spent at least some time in the 
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United States, it now appears that between 1914 and 1918 he lived not in Ger- 
many, but in America, specifically New York, where he was active as a vaude- 
ville artist.''” The duration and timing of his stay in the United States are im- 
portant because, like Barthelme’s wartime experiences that resulted in the first 
German jazz essay, Borchard’s stay took place during the beginnings of the 
New York jazz scene, for example, the arrival of the Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band. While details of Borchard’s exact path from New York in late 1918 to 
Berlin in early 1921 remain unknown, this information lends credence to Bor- 
chard’s later claims to the press that he had played jazz in German cities around 
the Rhine following the war.'!? None of this work, like that of the Original 
Piccadilly Four, was recorded until his move to Berlin, when in May of 1921 
and under the name Eric Concerto’s Yankee Jazz Band, Borchard and his band 
recorded major American hits from 1920, such as “Whispering,” “Japanese 
Sandman,” “Everybody Shimmies Now,” “After You Get What You Want, You 
Don’t Want It,” and “Swanee.”!!* In other words, in the cases of the Original 
Piccadilly Four Jazz Band and Erich Borchard’s jazz band, we have clear ex- 
amples of Weimar jazz culture developing via direct and prolonged contact 
with foreign musicians and environments, rather than a simple dressing up of 
German music in the new foreign vocabulary of “jazz” as Ernst’s “hunt” may 
make it appear. 

The Original Piccadilly Four and Borchard’s band are white jazz forma- 
tions, yet, from other sources, we know that members of the Black diaspora 
were also involved in the move of the jazz band from the Rhine to Berlin. This 
fact is substantiated by the presence of yet another early jazz pioneer in Berlin 
in July 1921, Evandale Roberts. Potentially the first example of a jazz musician 
of African descent to perform in Berlin, Roberts, who at times went by the 
name as the “Original Jazz-King,” came to the Scala-Casino in the summer of 
1921 via Wiesbaden.''> Another example is Phillips Original amerikanische 
Neger Jazz Band, which performed in Cologne in September 1921,!'° before 
appearing in Berlin in November at the Scala-Casino, yet again repeating the 
path from the Rhine to Berlin.''” A third example from this period, one dis- 
cussed further in the next chapter, is Pete Zabriskie’s jazz band, which per- 
formed in Berlin in 1922. As is clear, by 1921 at the latest, multiple artists of 
African descent were active in the Berlin jazz, music, and entertainment indus- 
try. Though like many of these early jazz bands, one can debate whether the 
music they played was likely to have been jazz in the narrow sense of the jazz 
tradition, it is important that they and their groups were marketed and indeed 
marketed themselves via the terminology of jazz and the jazz band. 
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The Jazz Band Drums 


In response to the numerous jazz bands, German writing on jazz increased 
exponentially as different authors with varying degrees of interest and knowl- 
edge of popular music produced newspaper and journal articles, illustrations, 
and caricatures about the jazz band. Aside from further jazz-inspired works for 
the cabaret by Walter Mehring and Hans Erich Winckler for example,!!8 the 
presence of jazz bands in Berlin can be tied to an extremely early German- 
language book: Jazz und Shimmy. Brevier der neuesten Tänze (Jazz and 
Shimmy: Brevier of the Newest Dances).'!° To a large extent, this unique work 
is but a collection of early German-language texts and images related to the 
jazz dance, rather than the music. Jazz and Shimmy was edited by Franz Wolf- 
gang Koebner, author of a series of dance manuals (to which Jazz and Shimmy 
clearly belongs) and fictional works, as well as cofounder and editor of the 
important journals Die elegante Welt and Das Magazin. Beyond its noteworthy 
title, Jazz and Shimmy contains selections by modernist writers like Hans 
Siemsen and Kurt Tucholsky, drawings and texts by the artist and designer 
Robert L. Leonard, and an essay on dance music by the Dutch ethnomusicolo- 
gist Jaap Kool.!?° At the same time, it is important to recall that Jazz und 
Shimmy remains a work interested in jazz almost solely from the perspective of 
modern social dancing. The fact that “jazz” shares the title with the shimmy, 
the latest of the American dance trends to hit Germany, is an obvious indication 
of this focus. 7! 

In the following analysis of the Berlin and German reception of the 
“jazz band” in early 1921, attention will be paid both to selections from 
Koebner’s collection, as well as works that fall outside of it, yet are clearly 
part of the Berlin discussion. While the following selection is by no means 
exhaustive, it offers a cross-section of responses from Weimar mass media; 
the music trade press; modernist journals; voices of liberal, socialist, and 
conservative writers; and German-speaking modernist authors. As a whole, 
these documents suggest the emergence, through competing claims, of a set 
of ideas about the jazz band’s origins, practices, and place within contem- 
porary society. For example, on March 11, 1921, the Berliner Tageblatt 
publishes an initial report on the jazz band and shimmy as the latest “Berlin 
hype,” only to be corrected and expanded upon two days later.'?” Written by 
the Berlin music publisher, Curt Max Roehr, the correction later appears in 
Der Artist as well as in Koebner’s Jazz and Shimmy, yet Roehr’s name is 
included only in the publication in Der Artist.'?? Further, in at least one 
early report, Americans present in Berlin are used to critique the inauthen- 
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ticity of the Berlin vision of jazz.'*4 As this brief excursion suggests, unless 
early German jazz criticism is considered from such a multi-perspectival 
approach, its interconnectedness, as well as the different audiences it 
reached, can all too easily become lost in the focus on any one publication 
such as Jazz and Shimmy. 

Aside from the fact that the jazz band was new to these writers, a remark- 
able trait of almost all of these documents is that names of specific jazz bands, 
let alone individual musicians, are rarely if ever mentioned, making it all but 
impossible to align individual accounts with specific groups like the Original 
Piccadilly Four. Rather, individual names generally remain a distinction re- 
served for the music’s composers. Even in exceptional cases, such as art critic 
Herwarth Walden’s reference to recordings by the Original Piccadilly Four, the 
author does not praise the group’s performers but instead remarks: “The com- 
poser doesn’t even have a name, but he can certainly compose. An unknown 
master.”!?> In another variation on this theme, Hans Siemsen proclaims of one 
jazz drummer: “The fat man—a musical genius!”!* 

Like Siemsen, who uses a descriptive adjective in line with the image of 
the American “doughboy,”!?’ 
the jazz band, distinguishing between, without, however, naming the musicians 
or their groups. It is only later, from around 1924 onward, that reference to the 
names of individual jazz bands becomes standard, rather than exceptional 
within German jazz reception. While authors vary in terms of their descriptions 
of instrumentalists, the most space in these accounts is devoted to the percus- 
sionist, or trap drummer, as “the most important person of the jazz band” (fig- 
ure 3).1? 

Descriptions of the jazz band tend to begin by noting the presence of the 
piano, violin, and banjo, as well as further instruments like the saxophone, 
clarinet, bassoon, guitar, trumpet, and harmonica. When writers reach the trap 
drum and the percussion instruments, however, they often produce a dizzying 
list of exotic and everyday objects. “Four nice fellows sit and make the noise 
of a regiment,” begins Robert L. Leonard, continuing: 


most writers functionalize individual members of 


A banjo rattles and causes your bones to shake, a violinist fiddles synco- 
pes, a pianist races across the keys, a fourth man . . . sure, what does he 
do? What is he? What is he playing? 

A fourth man has constructed an instrument for himself, no, not an in- 
strument, an orchestrion of instruments that strike, clap, hammer, torture. 
He plays everything at once: the small xylophone box, the tambourine, 
the cymbal, the drum . . . temteremtem, tem—tem—tem.!”° 


Figure 3: A Jazz Drummer in Berlin in early 1921. From F. W. Koebner, 
Jazz und Shimmy (Berlin: Eysler, 1921). 
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Other writers use similar imagery to describe the trap drum of the jazz band as 
consisting of “an eight-headed instrument,” 1% “a number of extremely interest- 
ing objects,”'?! “a number of nameless, extremely fantastical instruments, that 
don’t exactly make music, but a form of musical noise (Geräusch),”'?? or, fi- 
nally, as a “mystical instrument.” 133 

Of course, not all commentators respond in this manner. Those more ac- 
customed to describing musical instruments and popular dance orchestras like 
aforementioned Jaap Kool, Poldi Schmidl, or Richard Effner are less ecstatic in 
their descriptions. Effner, a Berlin manufacturer of music instruments, seeks to 
correct readers of Der Artist about jazz and its most characteristic instruments: 
the trap drum and the banjo. On the one hand, he notes that “jazz band” is often 
incorrectly taken to be synonymous with the trap drum; on the other hand, he 
insists that “‘jazz’ is, as we know, a dance.”'?* Arguably more successful inter- 
ventions are those by Poldi Schmidl, Berlin music critic for Der Artist, and Jaap 
Kool, an ethnomusicologist. Though by no means supportive of the jazz band, in 
his first discussion of jazz from February 1921, Schmid] points not at the central- 
ity of any particular instrument, but at the unique timbre of the jazz band, its 
rhythm, and, most notably, its use of syncopation.'?® Kool, by contrast, focuses 
on historical precedents of the jazz band and the technology of the trap drum 
specifically. He claims that it was around 1900, with John Phillip Sousa and the 
introduction of ragtime to Europe, that instrument makers began developing a 
“mechanical apparatus (Maschinerie)” that would enable control of the drum 
and cymbal through the feet so that the hands would be free to use other instru- 
ments.'3° Kool’s argument here lines up with that of American expatriate com- 
poser George Antheil and his 1922 call for composers to take up the drum: “Let 
our youngest composers buy a drum or two and limit themselves to one or two 
lines of rhythm for a year. Let them work with a pencil and learn dynamic 
draughtsmanship. Let them experiment with space and create new musical di- 
mensions.”!*” As becomes clear in these early treatments and descriptions of the 
jazz band, it was the trap drum that carried much of the interpretive weight for 
these writers. It is also, as I want to suggest in this chapter’s concluding section, 
in such depictions of the jazz band’s drum that one most clearly finds the inter- 
section of music, race, and American culture. 


Blackness and the Machine, or Jazz Band Modernism 


If Cornelius Partsch and others are certainly correct to point towards the strong 
correlation between Expressionism and jazz, in addition to its equally strong 
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correlation with Dadaism,!** within early accounts, the jazz band is also related 
to Futurism!*? and Cubism,!*? with reference to Picasso, Joyce, Klee, Schoen- 
berg, and even Einstein’s theory of relativity.'*! So while critics like Herwarth 
Walden and Hermann Wedderkop may intellectually spar over whether the 
shimmy and jazz band belong to Expressionism or an as yet unnamed post- 
Expressionism,'# there was no overarching consensus regarding the jazz 
band’s specific brand of modernism, other than that it was obviously, funda- 
mentally modern. The three elements of the jazz bands’ modernism and mo- 
dernity that attract the most attention are: the jazz band’s connection to ma- 
chines and mechanization, the music’s ability to destroy individual free will, 
and the music’s relation to Blackness. 

The effect of the rhythm of the jazz band, of the trap drum and its arsenal 
of percussion, was interpreted along a variety of axes, commonly invoking the 
mechanization of war, capitalism, and industrial production. Alice Gerstel 
writes, for example, that the jazz band has the “rat-a-tat (Geratter) of the can- 
nons they have been firing at the ‘enemy’ for five long years.”!* Kurt Tuchol- 
sky links jazz and shimmy to the dance around the golden calf and contends 
further that “the jazz band is the continuation of business by other means.”!*4 
He continues that its music “clacks to the beat like the typewriters, which the 
audience left two hours ago,” while its rhythm “jerks and its counter-rhythm 
works against it, firmly and intricately, as a softly tapping motor.”!# For dance 
critic Heinz Pollack, meanwhile, the rhythm of jazz doesn’t sound like it is 
coming from “four humans, but [from] an electrically-driven band.”'* The 
jazz band can also serve as but a symptom for the broader mechanization of 
humanity. “Humans have become mechanical,” writes Hermann Wedderkop, 
“firmly ruled by a rigidly rhythmic, onward-rushing present that calls itself 
jazz band.”!*’ Indeed, for some writers, it was the mechanization of labor that 
stood behind much of jazz’s popularity. Of the men dancing to the jazz band, 
Gerstel writes: “Nothing can dissuade them from the secret of which they are 
certain: how dreadful is the wretchedness of this time, how there remains noth- 
ing for them to do but dance and the market runs itself and [Karel] Capek’s 
robots make the sewing needles and roll their cigarettes into ready-mades.”'* 

The materialism and mechanization authors viewed in the jazz band, its 
audience, and the age for which it stood, could seem overpowering. In a man- 
ner similar to the reaction of critics to the jazz of African American bandleader 
Sam Wooding discussed in chapter 2, writers report being overwhelmed at the 
experience of the jazz band. Be it hypnosis,'*? the madness of an insane asy- 
lum,!*° or the ecstasy of intoxication,!>! the jazz band overtakes their rational, 
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mental faculties. Dancers, for example, are said to be “under the spell of these 
rhythms, these colors and sounds.”!5? Wedderkop would note that under the 
influence of the jazz band: “Intellect no longer controls the leg, rather the leg 
at best controls the intellect, were this not so completely suspended (ausge- 
schlossen) that it no longer sees the consequences for itself.”!5? Berlin theater 
critic Oscar Bie wrote of his experience of another jazz band: “The drummer 
drummed beyond all measure. It had been paid for. Everything had been paid 
for. The jazz band, the champagne, the ornaments, and my intellectual faculties 
(Geistigkeit).”'5* One notices this sense of shock in visual representations as 
well. Visual artist Otto Schmalhausen, previously encountered as correspon- 
dent of George Grosz, provided an image to accompany a 1924 essay by Jaap 
Kool in the journal Uhu. Schmalhausen’s “Jazz Band Music: What I Felt the 
First Time I Heard It” (1924) can be read as a visual representation of the chaos 
of the experience of the jazz band, melding technology, alcoholic excess, and 
dancing with distortions and screams to visually represent the psychological 
state of confusion so common to all these representations of the first experi- 
ence of jazz.!55 

In its depiction of three caricatured Black dancers, Schmalhausen’s image 
also brings to the fore another important element of numerous early jazz dis- 
cussions, namely race and the function of Blackness within these accounts. 
Though authors disagreed as to whether jazz in its present form was a Black or 
white music, they were all but unanimous in attributing a Black, at times Afri- 
can, origin to the music.'6 In this way, German commentators partook in a 
reading of jazz similar to what Jeremy F. Lane has called the trope of the 
“techno-primitive hybrid,” something he finds within a wide array of French 
modernist thought, in particular in relation to jazz.!>’ While certainly not orig- 
inating with jazz, this fusion of Blackness and the machine was present at the 
beginning of white American jazz criticism. This occurs most notably in Amer- 
ican critic Walter Kingsley’s reference to jazz as “an attempt to reproduce the 
marvelous syncopation of the African jungle” and as an “opera of ultra moder- 
nity” in his article “Whence Comes Jass” from 1917.18 Long before the “red 
count” Harry Kessler would connect “ultramodern” and “ultraprimitive” with 
jazz after seeing Josephine Baker in Berlin,'5? writers in the United States and 
Europe were already at work linking jazz with Africa, primitive Blackness and 
urban, industrial capitalism. Not least of them was Austrian novelist Joseph 
Roth, then working as a journalist for the Berliner Borsen-Courier. In a May 
1921 article, he wrote in reaction to this idea: “A funny punch line (Pointe) of 
cultural history is that the machine becomes negroid.” 16 While Roth’s and oth- 
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ers’ deployment of this idea partake in a broader European and American dis- 
course, unique to the German case is its presence in light of the debate over the 
occupation on the Rhine. 

The Black presence within Germany’s borders, on the Rhine and in Ber- 
lin, complicated the embrace of jazz and its Blackness by early writers. For 
example, though claiming a Black origin to the jazz band, Kurt Tucholsky still 
sought to differentiate between jazz’s Blackness and that of the occupation. He 
writes: 


[Enrico] Caruso is old and fat and meanwhile that which the Nigger sang 
has gone into the people’s blood. (It is very difficult to speak the word 
Negro in Germany, without one being cut off with the cry “Black Horror.” 
But the black horror, as far as it exists, appears to me to be much more a 
French one, and Abyssinian rapists do not repudiate [desavouieren] the 
rhythm of Nigger songs.). / The new troubadour is not a Nigger anyway. 16! 


This distinction between jazz’s white present and its Black past was one whose 
“nuance” was often ignored by those who opposed the music and its modern- 
ism. Indeed, given the centrality of the trap drum to early modernist readings, 
the issue of the jazz band’s Blackness was one not easily pushed aside.'% It is 
a point that was caricatured within the pages of the Berliner Volkszeitung al- 
ready in April 1921. In a drawing entitled “The Jimmy” (here meaning 
shimmy), artist Theodor Leisser depicts a bustling Berlin dance hall with a 
four-man white jazz band on the left-hand side. In the foreground of this im- 
age, however, two caricatured French African soldiers comment: “The Ger- 
mans are really a curious bunch (wunderliche Leute). In the occupied territo- 
ries they get excited about the ‘black horror,’ but in their ballrooms they dance 
to our nigger dances with passion and devotion.”!® 

Yet if readings like this from early 1921 still assume jazz’s black origins 
and white present, texts from a bit later, in particular from 1922 onward, hint at 
the shifting ground of jazz performance in relation to race. For from the sum- 
mer of 1921 onward, members of the Black diaspora, like Evandale Roberts, 
Joseph (Joe) Sewonu, and others, were becoming more visible and audible 
within the Berlin jazz scene. In September 1921, the Berlin correspondent for 
the Austrian Neues Wiener Journal, Albert Held, wrote that, in Berlin, Black 
performers and jazz bands were all over, noting: “the audience only loves the 
variety theater stars and the Negroes with their terrible music.”!6* In his com- 
ments from January 1922, Poldi Schmid] discusses the increasing preference 
of Berlin entertainment establishments for Black performers over their white 
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Figure 4: To Beauty (An die Schönheit). 1922. Dix, Otto (1891-1969) © 
ARS, NY. Oil on canvas, 140 x 122 cm. Von-der-Heydt-Museum. Photo 
Credit: Erich Lessing/Art Resource, NY. 


counterparts. For him, the “many music-making Negroes in Berlin” are not 
musicians but film actors and dancers masquerading as such because they 
could not find any roles.!® In part echoing earlier comments regarding the suc- 
cess of Harem Nights despite the “Black Horror” debate, his problem, he in- 
sists, is not with the Black musicians but with the public “that runs to the Ne- 
groes.”!66 Schmidl’s thoughts on Black musicians and the “Black Horror” 
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debate thus act both as a sign of the resistance to jazz’s Black origins as well as 
an indication of the very real existence of Black jazz musicians in Germany in 
1921 and 1922.!67 

The jazz band, the trap drum, and the Black presence in Germany find a 
synthesis of sorts in Otto Dix’s An die Schönheit (To Beauty), from 1922 (fig- 
ure 4). Like other modernist writers and artists analyzed here, Dix was an early 
adopter of jazz, both dance and music." Tellingly, Dix’s representation of the 
trap drum in this painting features a large image of a Native American figure in 
headdress, as well as the words “Tom Boston,” an oblique reference to this 
pseudonym of another Black jazz performer of the period. As with other jazz 
musicians from these early years, little definitive is known about Tom Boston, 
a musician and dancer who also went by the names Tom(m)i and Tommy Bos- 
ton and appeared in Wiesbaden (1920), Frankfurt (1921), Chemnitz (1924), 
and Erfurt (1928).'6 Like the other jazz artists of the Black diaspora and oth- 
erwise, Tom Boston’s path seems to have taken him from the occupied zones 
to the east and Dresden, where Dix and fellow visual artist Friedrich Karl 
Gotsch encountered him as a drummer in a jazz band in 1922.!”° As one moves 
away from the Berlin explosion in early 1921, there is less and less a concen- 
tration of voices from this city, indicating that the jazz band expanded its im- 
pact to other metropolitan areas in Germany like Dresden or the unidentified 
jazz band that appeared in Danzig around this time (figure 5), not to mention 
other Central European metropoles like Prague, Vienna, and Budapest. !”! 

While Dix’s painting is in some ways typical of the space of the encounter 
with the jazz band in the postwar period, the work also figures its meaning 
through a contrast between the self-portrait of the artist and the Black drum- 
mer. They share identical suits, torso positions, and each engages the viewer 
with an askew glance. Furthermore, from Dix’s sketchbooks, which contain 
various versions of the Black musician and numerous sketches of his instru- 
ment, the highly caricatured presentation of the Black drummer was one Dix 
came to only gradually.'” 
the artist’s self-representation and the drummer produce a connection between 


Though the physical and visual proximity between 


the two figures, Dix’s use of contrasting technologies in the work also act to 
create distance between the two. Whereas the Black drummer relies on his 
physicality to communicate via the drum, Dix’s persona deploys modern tech- 
nology to overcome any corporeal limitations. For one, the drummer is the 
only figure in the work whose mouth is not closed, with his wide grin acting to 
suggest an oral, rather than technological, mode of communication. Dix, by 
contrast, presents his white German persona as not only capable of reaching 
beyond these limitations but via the telephone in his hand of both sending and 
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Figure 5: A Jazz band in the Winter Garden at Danzig (today Gdansk, 
Poland). Ca. 1920. Anonymous, 20th century. Photo Credit: Adoc- 
photos/Art Resource, NY. 


receiving information. One might say that Dix uses the telephone within this 
work to affect an image of himself as the passionless transmitter of information 
via direct, immediate, and modern technology. While one must be careful not 
to draw too many conclusions based upon Dix’s work in isolation, it is also 
evident from Tucholsky’s and Schmidl’s remarks that the Black presence in the 
German jazz scene impacted the framework for representing jazz in this pe- 
riod, even as the use of the trap drum and technology remained equally sig- 
nificant points of interest. 

If initial reactions to the jazz band had generally emphasized the music’s 
Black origins and its white present, Black jazz musicians, whether by choice or 
by circumstance, complicated this developmental narrative. Indeed, questions 
surrounding jazz’s Blackness as a thing of the past, present, or future, continue 
throughout the period, with various responses given at different times.!” Here, 
as elsewhere, the turn towards jazz between 1919 and 1923 proceeded in fits 
and starts as jazz expanded across the cultural and physical landscape of Ger- 
many. From the embrace of American dancing following the war through the 
incubation of the jazz band in the occupation zones, by 1922, jazz and jazz 
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bands had become part of Weimar modernists’ vocabulary, works, and per- 
sonal experience. As the debate over the “Black Horror” and a short while later 
the jazz band travelled east to Berlin, Dresden, Danzig, and beyond, commen- 
tators constructed a chaotic vision of the contemporary moment and its disrup- 
tion, or rather representation, in the jazz band’s drum. Finally, reacting to 
greater numbers of Black performers in Germany, critical reactions to jazz in 
visual and textual form offered competing interpretations of the music and its 
meaning, in particular in relation to race. 

Still, in 1923, the jazz band momentarily seemed to retreat into the back- 
ground. Both for musicians and the public, confronting the economic misery 
and political violence of the early republic outweighed discussion of jazz and, 
of course, lowered the rates for foreign musicians. In point of fact, as Konrad 
Nowakowski has documented, the premiere German jazz musicians of the pe- 
riod, like Fred Ross and Eric Borchard, fled the German capital and headed to 
Vienna, further weakening the resonance of jazz in the capital,'”* while the 
Original Piccadilly Four had already left for Switzerland in 1922. Yet, after the 
stabilization of German currency in 1924, Weimar Germans and their jazz mu- 
sicians continued their consideration of the role of jazz in their republic. This 
time, however, Black musicians and African Americans in particular moved 
from the periphery to the center of Weimar Germany’s experience of jazz. This 
change is nowhere more clearly expressed than in the case of Sam Wooding 
and his jazz band from Harlem. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Aural Shock of Modernity: 
Sam Wooding and Weimar Germany’s 
Experience of Jazz 


Sam Wooding’s masterful jazz orchestra was the real highlight (Clou), the 
true sensation of the “Chocolate Kiddies.” 
—H. H. Stuckenschmidt (1925) 


May 1925 bore witness to arguably the most important performance of an Af- 
rican American jazz band during the Weimar Republic. As part of the Choco- 
late Kiddies revue at the Admiralspalast, Sam Wooding’s eleven-man orchestra 
introduced the capital to their brand of New York jazz in a series of more than 
seventy performances occurring over a two-month period. As noted theater 
critic Oscar Bie wrote following the premiere: “Everything else has been mere 
preparation, the bands in the bars, the American operetta at the [Theater am] 
Zoo, the presentation of exotic poetry with jazz—here you have the final word 
(das Endgiiltige).’! Bie’s words begin to register the impact of Wooding’s per- 
formances on German jazz discourse and indicate that, for those who heard it, 
the group’s arrival represented more than just another evening in Berlin’s al- 
ready crowded entertainment district on Friedrichstrasse. 

As the first large-scale African American revue to perform in the capital, 
famously followed six months later by Josephine Baker and La Revue negre, 
reactions to the revue were often rooted within received racial discourses and 
their appearance prompted reactions connecting the African American per- 
formers to the “Black Horror.”” What amazed the Berlin public, however, was 
not just the visual attraction of an African American performance troupe; it was 
also, and even primarily, the jazz music played by Sam Wooding and his jazz 
orchestra. So that what was initially received as an African American revue, to 
a certain degree became even more a jazz show.” As Hans Heinz Stucken- 
schmidt wrote in praise of the revue somewhat later: “Sam Wooding’s master- 
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ful jazz orchestra was the real highlight, the true sensation of the ‘Chocolate 
Kiddies.” Stuckenschmidt’s, and indeed many reviewers’, focus on the nov- 
elty of the music has served to amplify the notion that Berlin and Germany had 
been isolated from live African American performances prior to Wooding’s 
performances. Yet, African American and other Black performers and jazz mu- 
sicians, as well as white American and European jazz bands, were by no means 
absent from Berlin before May 1925. 

Aside from those groups already referenced in chapter I, anumber of vo- 
cal groups, singers, and jazz bands and musicians had already played the Ger- 
man capital. In December 1924, the African American artist and impresario 
Will Garland and a group of more than ten singers perform and record in Ber- 
lin.* More immediately, the world-famous Fisk Jubilee Singers appeared in 
Berlin at the Beethovensaal on May 15, 1925, just ten days prior to the Choco- 
late Kiddies’ premiere.? If these are not jazz bands, then they nonetheless show 
the range of African American performance styles presented to Berliners. Of 
course, African American jazz artists were active in the period as well.® Jacob 
Pete Zabriskie performed in Berlin during 1922. He appeared first at the Espla- 
nade in September 1922 and then, along with drummer George “Bobo” Hines, 
at the Fiametta from October through December 1922, with Hines alone re- 
turning there in January 1923.’ Further, during the same month in 1924 as Af- 
rican American tenor Roland Hayes performs in Berlin at the Beethovensaal,® 
George Clapham’s jazz band was appearing at another Berlin locale, the Al- 
hambra.? Clapham’s band also appears to have recorded in Berlin as well, pro- 
ducing two songs “Nothin’ But” and “Runnin’ Wild” for Vox in the summer of 
1924.!° Perhaps most striking within the context of Bie’s words, jazz drummer 
Buddy Gilmore will perform with his wife Mattie as “Buddie and Buddie” at 
the Scala in April 1925, just one month before the premiere of the Chocolate 
Kiddies. The presence of George Clapham and the Gilmores in Berlin, along 
with Black musician James Boucher who played with Julian Fuhs (see below) 
in Berlin from December 1924 through early 1925, is noteworthy as all three 
had performed with the Southern Syncopated Orchestra, once again linking 
German jazz history with that of European and African American jazz his- 
tory.!! In addition, white European jazz bands and bandleaders, in particular 
from New York, had been performing in Germany since at least 1924. Amongst 
these can be included the German-Americans Julian Fuhs!? and Alex Hyde," 
as well as the British dance band, the London Sonora Band." Finally, two 
white American jazz groups with no apparent biographical connection to Ger- 
many arrived in Berlin—the Kentucky Serenaders under Eddie Woods, who 
had first performed in Munich in April 1924, came to Berlin in October 1924, 
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in each case appearing as part of the show Wien gib acht! (Vienna Watch 
Out!),'5 and the Ohio Lido Venice Band led by Harl Smith, which arrived in 
Berlin during the winter season of 1924/25, playing at the Palais Heinroth."® 

That in May 1925 reviewers tended not to refer to these performers can be 
in part attributed to one important novelty of the Chocolate Kiddies, namely 
where prior Black and/or jazz performers had played and where Wooding and 
the Chocolate Kiddies premiered.'’ While earlier Black jazz performers had 
appeared in entertainment locales, ones typically ignored by the mainstream 
bourgeois press (bars, cafés, hotels, variety theater houses like the Wintergar- 
ten or Scala), Wooding performed in Hermann Haller’s Admiralspalast, a large 
and relatively well-known establishment catering to a middle-class crowd. The 
other, perhaps even more unique attribute, was, as is discussed below, the ad- 
vertising campaign that accompanied their debut. This meant, amongst other 
things, that for the first time, across a wide spectrum of news outlets, an Afri- 
can American jazz band received broad discussion in the Berlin press. So while 
other African American performers and jazz musicians had preceded the Choc- 
olate Kiddies and Sam Wooding, this chapter will argue that their Berlin per- 
formances became central to the German critical understanding of jazz 
throughout the 1920s and into the early 1930s.'* A partial list of those who 
discussed or heard them would include cultural critics Fritz Giese, Siegfried 
Kracauer, Kurt Pinthus, Alfred Polgar, Herwarth Walden, Frank Warschauer, 
and Hermann von Wedderkop; ethnomusicologists Erich Moritz von Hornbos- 
tel and Jaap Kool; and music critics Max Butting and Hans Heinz Stucken- 
schmidt, as well as composers Ernst Krenek, Klaus Pringsheim, Franz Schreker, 
Karol Rathaus, Kurt Weill, and others. In a word, much of Weimar critics’ 
conceptualization and experience with African American jazz can be traced 
back to Sam Wooding and his jazz band (figure 6). 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the history of the revue and the 
reactions to the premiere, it is important to understand the cultural and musi- 
cal context of Wooding’s band, as these elements, too, will play a role on that 
May evening in Berlin. Born in Philadelphia and schooled in ragtime and 
jazz in Atlantic City and later Harlem, Sam Wooding (1895-1985) has 
emerged as a crucial figure in the history of jazz and its global reception. In 
World War I, Wooding played in the 807th Pioneer Infantry Band, a forma- 
tion similar to James Reese Europe’s referenced in the previous chapter. Dur- 
ing this time, Wooding came to know other important jazz pioneers, such as 
Will H. Vodery and Earl Granstaff, and even performed for the first time in 
France in January 1919.!? After returning to the United States, the pianist and 
arranger eventually made his way to New York and Harlem. As he later wrote: 
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Figure 6: Jazz Musi- 
cian Sam Wooding in 
Berlin. (Photograph 
Courtesy of Chip Def- 
faa and Mrs. Sam 
Wooding.) 


“I found Harlem to be everything a young Negro would look forward to and 
desire, to give the necessary push to his hungry ambitious spirit for culture 
and musical aspirations.””° Yet, Wooding most indelibly left his mark not on 
the New York jazz scene but on the European one. Wooding and his band 
traveled to Berlin, Budapest, Copenhagen, London, Moscow, Paris, Prague, 
Vienna, and beyond. Having introduced so many across the world to jazz, 
Wooding came to view himself “as the Christopher Columbus of jazz,” as 
“having brought big band jazz to a new world.”?! Beginning with the Choco- 
late Kiddies revue, Wooding toured Germany and Europe between 1925 and 
1931.” His first stint included over seventy performances in Berlin alone. 
Wooding not only toured the capital, however, but across Germany, traveling, 
amongst others, to Danzig, Hamburg, Hannover, Leipzig, Dortmund, 
Mannheim, Magdeburg, Breslau, and Frankfurt am Main. He also, unlike 
other American jazz bands, both Black and white, returned repeatedly to the 
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capital. After their May premiere, the Chocolate Kiddies made a return trip 
to Berlin in December 1925, appearing at the Neues Theater am Zoo, though 
without the fanfare of their initial arrival.” After the show disbanded, Wood- 
ing next returned to Berlin to perform at the Faun des Westens in June and 
July 1926 and, in a sign of his growing fame, was part of a panel of jazz ex- 
perts invited to weigh in on jazz’s meaning in the Berliner Tageblatt, where 
he published a short text, “The Transfiguration of Jazz,” which is discussed 
below.” Wooding was back in Berlin in October 1926, performing at the 
Ufa-Palast am Zoo.” After a return trip to the United States in 1927, Wood- 
ing returned to Berlin in 1928 for anew African American show, Die schwarze 
Revue (The Black Revue), which premiered in Berlin on June 15. A final 
appearance in Berlin occurred during his April 1930 stint at the Dachgarten 
Café.” So while Wooding’s Berlin performances were neither the first expe- 
rience Germans had with live jazz, nor with African American music in gen- 
eral, the duration and geographical variety of his engagements in Germany, 
in addition to the sheer critical mass of German-language writings about 
him, are further reasons why his jazz music became one of the most cited 
examples of African American jazz during the period. 

Finally, one must consider Wooding’s own understanding of the genre of 
music that he aspired to play. It was not only the sound of Black jazz artists that 
Wooding admired, but also Paul Whiteman and symphonic jazz, a style which 
other African American artists like Fletcher Henderson were also involved in. 
It was not for nothing that the section of the Chocolate Kiddies revue in which 
his band played was designated in programs as a symphonic jazz concert.” 
Indeed, in a 1930 retrospective of his impact, a reporter from the African 
American newspaper the Chicago Defender noted: “Mr. Wooding’s orchestra 
was the first symphonic jazz unit ever to play in Germany.”” Yet, Wooding also 
sought to distinguish himself from Whiteman’s vision of “massive jazz (Mas- 
senjazz)” as he termed it and in the aforementioned “Transfiguration of Jazz” 
he argued for the refinement of jazz by drawing upon African American musi- 
cal traditions, not only of rhythm but of melody.*° He concluded his short com- 
ments on the question of jazz and artistic production by writing: 


Against all prognostications, the future of this improvisatory music con- 
sists not in further development of breadth, but in an internal purification 
and clarification, one might say, of chamber-musical refinement. Jazz and 
art music enrich each other. How long will it be, ten, twenty years before 
one will no longer refer to the pariah “jazz”—because it has become the 
expression of a refined feeling (eines geläuterten Gefiihls).*! 
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So like Fletcher Henderson and other African American musicians, Wooding 
can be considered part of the symphonic jazz movement, without this impact- 
ing the originality or authenticity of his music. As one scholar has recently ar- 
gued, many African American and white jazz bands and musicians of the pe- 
riod produced music that transcended current distinctions between jazz and 
jazzy popular music, creating “an overlapping family of syncopated musics in 
dialogue with one another”? Indeed, while Wooding could be hailed as a sym- 
phonic jazz pioneer in the Chicago Defender in 1930, in January 1925, he and 
his orchestra were described in the Baltimore Afro-American as “far and away 
the hottest and jazziest combination of colored musicians . . . in many a day.” 
Aligning Wooding’s jazz with symphonic jazz therefore in no way diminishes 
his achievements; instead, it enriches our understanding of how jazz was prac- 
ticed by African American musicians in the 1920s. 


The Chocolate Kiddies between 
New York, Moscow, and Berlin 


The first published reference to the show that would become the Chocolate 
Kiddies was released in mid-April 1925, a little more than one month away 
from the premiere.’* Indicative of the personalities at stake in its creation, a 
short notice was placed on the front page of the American publication The 
Billboard on April 18. Under the heading “To Offer Colored Revue in Europe,” 
the release frames the show that will become the Chocolate Kiddies as a col- 
laboration between Morris Gest and Arthur Lyons.*° If Lyons’ name as pro- 
ducer of the revue has long been known within scholarship on the Chocolate 
Kiddies, Gest’s name has been largely absent. According to this early report, 
however, the show was to be performed under the title “Morris Gest pres- 
ents...” and after an initial stint in Berlin, it would go on to Paris, Vienna, and 
then Moscow, where it would be featured at the Moscow Art Theatre (MAT), 
famously founded by Constantin Stanislavski and Vladimir Nemirovich- 
Danchenko. Though much in this early report is inconsistent with the show as 
it would premiere in Berlin, the references to Morris Gest and the MAT repre- 
sent lost traces of the transatlantic connection between Russian and African 
American diasporic communities that played a major role in producing this 
important moment in early German jazz history. 

Though not named in the release, at the center of the relationship was the 
Russian-Jewish impresario Leonid Davydovich Leonidoff-Bermann. 
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Leonidoff, born in Kharkov (Charkow) to a merchant family, became involved 
with the MAT in the 1890s and enjoyed a particularly close relationship with 
the theater’s cofounder Nemirovich-Danchenko. He left Russia during the civil 
war, taking part in a famous theater troupe around the actor Vasily Kachalov. 
With this group, he performed across southern and central Europe, including a 
prolonged stint in Vienna in the early 19208.” Yet like other Russian émigrés, 
he eventually settled in Berlin, where he became chief negotiating agent of the 
MAT for Europe and North America. Leonidoff was part of the vast commu- 
nity of the Russian diaspora in Berlin, a population that peaked in 1923 at 
around 360,000.’ Berlin’s location and the size of its Russian émigré commu- 
nity made it an important pivot point for Russian exiles and Soviet artists alike, 
as they traveled back and forth between Moscow and New York and places in 
between. Morris Gest, of Russian-Jewish extraction, travelled regularly to Ber- 
lin, and his brother Simeon (“Sam”) resided there during the period, acting as 
a local representative for his brother. In the New York theater scene, Russians, 
and Jewish Russians in particular, played an equally pivotal role in the early 
1920s. It was through Morris Gest that the MAT became a sensation in New 
York. Beginning in 1922 with Balieff’s “Chauve Souris” (“Bat Theater”), Gest 
orchestrated a series of successes. As one of its representatives, Leonidoff ne- 
gotiated between the MAT and Gest, both in Berlin and New York, and worked 
with world famous artists from the singer Chaliapin to dancer Pavlova and, of 
course, Balieff. If today Russian theater and the MAT in particular are gener- 
ally held in high regard, as Valerie Hoffmann argues, Gest’s promotion of Rus- 
sian art and artists led to this shift in their perception, catapulting them from 
the variety theater to paragons of high art in Europe and America.” It is a shift 
that resonates with developments in the African American theater scene from 
which the cast for the Chocolate Kiddies was drawn. Through his involvement 
with the success of MAT in New York, Leonidoff had had ample opportunity to 
learn from Gest’s strategy, which combined massive press campaigns with 
high salaries to top entertainers. 

As Leonidoff related in an interview given on the occasion of the Choco- 
late Kiddies premiere in Vienna, he first hit upon the idea of bringing an Afri- 
can American revue to Berlin and Europe after visiting a cabaret in Harlem. In 
all likelihood, this took place during 1924 when Leonidoff visited the newly 
established Club Alabam.* At the time, pioneering African American musician 
Fletcher Henderson was performing there. Henderson and his band left the 
Club Alabam in July 1924, and they were replaced by Sam Wooding’s band. So 
that when Leonidoff returned to New York in March 1925 with plans to bring 
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an African American revue to Berlin, it was to the Club Alabam that he headed, 
and there he encountered not only Sam Wooding but the agent and producer 
Alfred S. Lyons. 

Like Leonidoff and Gest, Lyons was of Russian-Jewish extraction. Later 
in his career, he became an important agent in Hollywood, representing over 
the course of his career artists like Jack Benny, Cole Porter, Ida Lupino, Heddy 
Lamar, and Lucille Ball. During the 1920s, Lyons represented a number of 
African American artists, including Wooding and the famous comedian Johnny 
Hudgins. In the fall of 1924, Lyons became the producer of a new musical re- 
vue at the Club Alabam called Alabam Fantasies. Though it premiered in the 
fall, the most important performance of Alabam Fantasies took place at the 
Lafayette Theatre in January 1925. This was to be a springboard for the show’s 
move to Broadway and beyond. Indeed, advertisements in The New York Times 
announced that the Alabam Fantasies were booked for a European tour in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin, inverting the order that would accompany the initial 
report of the Chocolate Kiddies in April.*! For reasons to be discussed below, 
shortly after the Lafayette premiere, the planned European tour of Alabam 
Fantasies fell apart. Yet Lyons’ intention to bring the Club Alabam show to 
Europe represents an important precondition of the curious origins of the 
Chocolate Kiddies. 

The January 1925 performances at the Lafayette Theatre were by all ac- 
counts a success, though they were initially marred by controversy. First, the 
prima donna of the show, African American singer and actress Abbie Mitchell, 
bowed out of the show on the first night. Mitchell’s name will resurface in a 
subsequent chapter, and so it is important to detail here her connections to Af- 
rican American performance in Europe and the New York theater scene. Mitch- 
ell had first appeared on the European stage in the first decade of the twentieth 
century as part of her then husband and composer Will Marion Cook’s London 
production of In Dahomey (1903). Equally importantly, she would again tour 
Europe as part of Cook’s Southern Syncopated Orchestra, which, as is men- 
tioned in chapter 1, toured London, Paris, and Vienna amongst other European 
cities. After returning from Europe in 1923, she gave a number of concert per- 
formances and, in the fall of 1924, joined the Club Alabam. In her unpublished 
memoirs from 1938, Mitchell remembers the club fondly, noting that the man- 
agement was “gracious, unprejudiced, and endeavored to keep every-thing 
pleasant.”* Like other clubs in Harlem at the time, the Club Alabam was fre- 
quented by an elite, primarily white New York audience. Though alongside 
Johnny Hudgins and Eddie Rector she received top billing in advertisements, 
on the opening night, Mitchell performed but one song. According to Mitchell 
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this was because the numbers of the show had not been rehearsed and because 
they included things, which, as she told a reporter at the time, “should be al- 
lowed to remain buried in the past.” Though her allusion is oblique, one as- 
pect of the show to which she may have objected was the blackface act of Af- 
rican American comedian Johnny Hudgins. Mitchell’s status as singer, whose 
concert repertoire regularly featured European art songs, was potentially at 
odds with the more populist tradition represented by Hudgins. 

Yet if Mitchell was a major draw for the show, Hudgins was its star. His 
career trajectory had been rising steadily since the fall of 1924 when the Balti- 
more native received widespread attention from his performance in Noble 
Sissle and Eubie Blake’s Chocolate Dandies. It was in this show that he de- 
buted his signature “Silent Hudgins” act. While a trumpeter played, Hudgins 
mouthed the sounds, seemingly transforming the human body into brass instru- 
ment. If the performative brilliance of his act is clear, contemporary viewers 
are nonetheless equally likely to notice the minstrel iconography through 
which Hudgins voiced his modernist act. This is equally the case of the Choco- 
late Kiddies trio “Three Eddies:” Shakey (Clarence) Beasley, Chick (Layburn) 
Horsey, and Tiny (Earle) Ray.’ They too will perform in blackface makeup, 
but for Berlin, rather than New York, audiences. Further connecting the trio 
with Hudgins is the fact that Chick Horsey, first with Arthur Bryson and then 
with Willie Robins, did a version of “Silent Hudgins” with trumpeter Bobby 
Martin as part of the Chocolate Kiddies revue in Europe. The disconcerting 
images of blackface performers that abound in European advertisements and 
stage design therefore must not only be placed within the context of the Ger- 
man history of representations of Blackness but also within the context of 
American and African American performance history. More to the point, the 
fact that Hudgins was one of the most successful acts in New York in the mid- 
1920s points towards a high degree of similarity rather than dissimilarity be- 
tween the proclivities of (white) German and North American audiences. 
Needless to say, the entire matter of Blacks in blackface and the response of the 
African American community to this practice is a highly complicated matter, 
to which Mitchell’s objections in 1925 may attest.* 

While Mitchell bowed out after the first performance of Alabam Fanta- 
sies, Lyons, too, made a less than gracious exit, though not of his own voli- 
tion—he was fired after the first week by the management of the Club Alabam. 
Lyons quickly turned to the courts and sued the management for monies owed 
him.*° While Lyons’ case was still being adjudicated in the New York Supreme 
Court, Leonidoff returned to New York on March 24, 1925. The primary reason 
for his visit was to negotiate with Gest for the next season of New York perfor- 
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mances by the MAT. Whether Lyons initiated contact with Leonidoff or vice 
versa remains unclear, but very shortly after Leonidoff’s arrival he came to the 
Club Alabam to hear Sam Wooding. As Wooding later recalled: “And then one 
day, Lyons came in and said to me: ‘How would you like to go to Europe?’ I 
looked at him as if to say, ‘Are you kidding?’ He said, ‘No, I got a man coming 
in from Europe, an impresario, a fellow named Leonidoff.”*” According to 
Wooding, the contracts were signed the next day at 4:00 a.m. Leonidoff, how- 
ever, needed more than a jazz band; he needed a show and with the fate of Ala- 
bam Fantasies revue locked in court, Lyons turned to the outside to recruit new 
talent. If the show’s top stars like Johnny Hudgins, Eddie Rector, and Abbie 
Mitchell could not be convinced to go to Europe, Lyons and Leonidoff had 
many things working in their favor. For one, Lyons was a known figure within 
the Black theater scene, while Leonidoff could offer intimate knowledge of the 
European theater scene and, equally importantly, could trade on Gest’s and the 
MAT’s international fame and reputation.*® 

Lyons and Leonidoff filled the cast of the Chocolate Kiddies with per- 
formers who were all well-known figures of the Black theater scene. These 
included singers Arthur “Strut” Payne and Lottie Gee, like Hudgins, formerly 
of the Chocolate Dandies. In addition, performers George Statson, Charlie Da- 
vis, Bobby and Babe Goins, and Adelaide Hall all became part of the show. Yet 
other than Wooding’s band, the stars of the show were Thaddeus Greenlee and 
Arthur Drayton.” The duo was one of the premiere acts of the period, starring 
in Broadway and at the Cotton Club in the 1920s. They had also performed in 
Europe before the First World War and incorporated a number of foreign lan- 
guages into their act, something that proved to be of great value during their 
stint with the Chocolate Kiddies. Unlike their contemporaries, “The Three Ed- 
dies,” or Johnny Hudgins, Greenlee and Drayton did not perform in blackface. 
Instead, through their immaculate dress and linguistic proficiency, they posi- 
tioned themselves as an international and sophisticated “class act.” This latter 
term designates in the narrow sense an act of multiple dancers performing 
alongside in unison and correspondingly demanding precise execution; yet it 
also is meant to stake out a new space beyond minstrelsy for African American 
artists. Like Alabam Fantasies, then, the Chocolate Kiddies was composed of 
various elements of contemporary African American entertainment. So though 
it may never have been performed in America, neither its stars nor their acts 
would likely have struck a Broadway audience of the period as particularly out 
of place. 

Lyons also commissioned original music for the show. For this, he turned 
not to Wooding, but to the songwriting duo of Joe Trent and future jazz great 
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Duke Ellington. Ellington had moved to New York from his native Washington 
D.C. a few years earlier, and aside from playing in the city and touring with his 
band in the northeast, he also made ends meet through “Tin Pan Alley” compo- 
sitions.©° The songs he composed for the show were a big break for Ellington, 
and he vividly describes in his memoirs how he had to write the music for the 
show in just one night.! Though obviously exaggerated (in fact, one song, 
“Deacon Jazz,” had already been written the year before), Ellington did deliver 
at least four original songs in a very short amount of time: “With You,” “Jig 
Walk,” “Love Is Just a Wish,” and “Jim Dandy.” These songs, as Ellington 
scholar Mark Tucker has suggested, both follow and break with standard har- 
monies and rhythms of popular music of the time and are demonstrations of 
Ellington’s early compositional techniques and point forward towards his later 
work of the 1930s.>” Well-known German bandleaders and composers, amongst 
others Dajos Béla, Mischa Spoliansky, and Bernhard Etté, took note and pro- 
duced recordings of Ellington’s songs from the Chocolate Kiddies between 
August and September 1925. Ellington’s impact through these songs was felt 
as late as 1928 when the famous vocal group the Comedian Harmonists re- 
corded a test version of “Jig Walk” for Deutsche Grammophon. So though 
Ellington himself never made it to Weimar Berlin, his music via the Chocolate 
Kiddies and Sam Wooding was heard and performed by Weimar-era musicians. 

Given the personalities involved and the size of the group, news of the 
Chocolate Kiddies was reported on regularly in the African American press. 
In a short notice on the show, the Baltimore Afro-American claimed that this 
would be the first large group of African American performers to tour Europe 
since Cook’s In Dahomey, though this claim ignores the slightly earlier 
SSO.5* Within the African American press, the Chocolate Kiddies was more 
than just another Broadway show to African Americans at home: it was an 
opportunity to demonstrate abroad and at home their importance to American 
cultural life. On May 3, 1925, a farewell party was organized for the depart- 
ing members of the troupe. Featuring performances by cast members as well 
as Florence Mills and Fletcher Henderson, this grand send-off from Harlem 
also received coverage in the African American press.’ Two days later, the 
cast of the Chocolate Kiddies, thirty-two singers and dancers and Sam Wood- 
ing’s eleven-man band, embarked for Hamburg aboard the SS Arabic of the 
American White Star Line.’‘ 

After arriving in Berlin via Hamburg, the Chocolate Kiddies revue opened 
at the Admiralspalast on May 25, 1925. The timing of the revue’s premiere, 
however, was less than opportune. The prime season for Berlin’s great revues 
was in late August and early September, and spring shows often struggled to 
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fill the house. It was for this reason that the large revues often left the capital in 
the spring to go on tour. Indeed, the departure of the prior year’s show was the 
reason for the Chocolate Kiddies’ booking at the Admiralspalast. According to 
a report in The Billboard, Haller’s show was leaving the capital as of April 1, 
and he needed something to fill the space until the beginning of the new sea- 
son." According to cabaret historian Peter Jelavich, Haller’s annual revues be- 
tween 1923 and 1929 “epitomized the genre [of the revue] in the minds of 
contemporary observers.”>® Performing in such a venue was obviously a sig- 
nificant factor in the troupe’s ability to garner critical recognition for the revue 
in the German press. 

Broadly following the strategy of Gest and Leonidoff with the MAT in 
New York, the revue was widely publicized, apparently under the direction of 
Fritz Jacobsohn.*? The Chocolate Kiddies advertised in major dailies like the 
Berliner Tageblatt, Berliner Montagspost, 8 Uhr Abendblatt, Berliner Lokal- 
Anzeiger, Vossische Zeitung, and elsewhere; and from photographs the band 
took of themselves while in Berlin, there is evidence to suggest that scattered 
throughout the city were posters on kiosks and elsewhere announcing the 
troupe’s arrival. In an advertisement from the 27th of May, the Chocolate Kid- 
dies were cited as containing the “most famous colored artists of America,” 
while an advertisement from June 6 heralded the group as the “latest sensation 
of Berlin.”®! In addition, at least four articles appeared before the revue’s pre- 
miere discussing the rehearsals.® In these advertisements, illustrations, and in 
the many newspaper accounts that followed the premiere are further indica- 
tions of the event’s significance and of its highly effective marketing, which 
included, like Paul Whiteman’s symphonic jazz concerts just over a year later, 
inviting members of the press and celebrities to the special premiere perfor- 
mance on May 25. All this is another indication of why, though other African 
American artists were present in Weimar Germany both before and after, the 
Chocolate Kiddies was the first jazz performance widely visible to the Berlin 
public and widely reviewed by the Berlin press. 

From the program for the show’s Berlin premiere, one can reconstruct not 
only the scenes, dances, and music the audience experienced, but also the man- 
ner by which the audience’s experience was framed (figures 7 and 8).6° Inter- 
estingly, the first page of the program, unlike the advertisements, merely de- 
scribes the revue as a “Negro Production with a Prologue and Two Acts.” It 
lists Arthur Lyons as writer and director, along with choreographer Charles 
Davis, music by Joe Trent and Duke Ellington, orchestrated by Arthur S. John- 
son, and scenery by Willi Poggany.‘ After a cataloging of the performers’ 
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names, their home New York theater, and their specialties, there follows a syn- 
opsis of the show. 


1000 words English’ are hardly required of the visitors to the “Chocolate 
Kiddies” to understand what the following scenes, songs, and dances are 
about. The language of music, rhythm, and—legs is international. 

Beginning on the “plantation” of the American South, where the black 
farmers dance and sing their peaceful songs, where they pray at sunset, 
laugh and joke around during sunlight; from there it goes out into the 
world, to the north, to the city of millions that lures and draws everyone: 
New York. The duo of Greenlee and Drayton plays the role of tour guide 
through the different stations: new types of dances, comic appearances, 
eccentrics, lyric and religious songs, the New York Negro quarter of “Har- 
lem” is mirrored in its life and goings on. The Symphonic Concert of the 
Sam Wooding Jazz Band opens act two, and the extensive program of the 
Negro Cabaret in the Harlem quarter forms the conclusion.® 


The first words of the above quote, “1000 words English,” appear in large, bold 
letters. Should the description at first arouse a sense of anxiety in those viewers 
who do not understand English, it then allays this fear by emphasizing the 
extra-linguistic, in part sexual, aspects of the show: music, rhythm, and legs. 
Another reason for this emphasis on the performers’ legs is to frame it as be- 
longing to the chorus-line genre of the American Tiller Girls. Accordingly, jazz 
music plays little or no role in this description of the show. Indeed, aside from 
the reference to the symphonic concert in “The Sam Wooding Jazz-Band,” the 
word jazz appears only once more in the program. 

Instead, most of the space in the opening acts is devoted to the “Old 
South,” which is then replaced by the modernity of New York and Harlem, a 
city whose poets were already being translated into German as is discussed in 
chapter 6. The prologue begins with the sketch “Plantation at Sundown,” a 
scene depicting an imagined return to the antebellum South. “Gone are the 
days when my heart was young and gay, / Gone are my friends from the cotton 
fields away,” Arthur “Strut” Payne sang in his performance of Stephen Foster’s 
“Old Black Joe,” the first song of the show.® During all this, Sam Wooding and 
his band accompanied the cast from the pit.”° The first act also featured the star 
singer Lottie Gee performing Stephen Foster’s “Old Folks at Home” under the 
more popular title “Swanee River.” 

The two concluding numbers of the prologue, “Farewell to the Plantation” 
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Figure 8: Performers and Summary from the Berlin Program for Choc- 
olate Kiddies, 1925. Courtesy Institut fiir Theaterwissenschaft der 
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and “Grab Your Girl,” transition the show to the first act, which was made up 
of a peculiar assemblage of milieus and genres. For example, after a dance by 
Bobby and Babe Goins, the scene opened into a “‘Zulu Forest,” during which 
singer and dancer Adelaide Hall performed “Jungle Nights in Dixie,’ donning 
only a white wig, grass skirt, and brassiere.’! As Garvin Bushell, a musician 
with Wooding’s jazz band, later recalled: “There was always a jungle number 
in the Negro shows. In New York Florence Mills used to do one called ‘Hawai- 
ian Night in Dixieland’. . . . In Chocolate Kiddies we had ‘Jungle Night in 
Dixieland.’ They’d always give the same reason to have some jungle music: 
tom-toms and hoochie-coochie.”’? The sixth scene of the first act, “Harlem in 
New York—The New York Negro Quarter and Its Life and Goings On,” shifted 
the scene to the contemporary. It consisted of eight separate skits, one of which, 
the Ellington song “With You,” with its subtitle “Four Generations of Love,” 
revolved around a story of sexual infidelity between cast members playing 
mother, postman, a messenger boy, and children. The depiction of Harlem con- 
cluded with the entire cast performing the “Rabbit Hop” across the stage.” 
Contributing to the mélange of old and new, nestled between “With You” and 
the “Rabbit Hop” and framed by a thick-lined border, was an announcement of 
the cast’s performance of the Charleston, “America’s latest dance rhythm.” 
After intermission, the Sam Wooding Orchestra made its way onto the 
stage to perform the second act of the show. The personnel of the Sam Wood- 
ing Band at the time of their performance in Berlin was as follows: Bobby 
Martin, Maceo Edwards, and Tommy Ladnier, trumpets; Herb Flemming, 
trombone; Johnny Mitchell, banjo; Garvin Bushell, Willie Lewis, and Gene 
Sedric, saxes/clarinets; Sam Wooding, piano; John Warren, bass; and George 
Howe, drums. Wooding’s contribution here was truly original. In the midst of 
this revue on a plantation and in a Harlem cabaret, Wooding and his orchestra 
gave a jazz concert to which no one danced and that was not accompanied by 
any visual stimulus other than eleven African American musicians performing 
jazz music. This bold move, as becomes clear from the song selection, was in 
dialogue with Paul Whiteman’s earlier “Experiment in Modern Music” from 
1924, the impact of which will be discussed in the following chapter. The con- 
cert opened with a medley of popular songs. According to Wooding, this med- 
ley included an arrangement of “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” a claim sub- 
stantiated by the fact that it was amongst those recorded in Berlin’s Vox studios 
a short while later.’* “By the Waters of Minnetonka” was especially important 
in the development of symphonic jazz; it had been famously recorded by 
Whiteman in 1924 and received extended discussion in Charles Osgood’s 1926 
So This Is Jazz, one of the first book-length studies of jazz written in Amer- 
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ica.” The second song, “I Want to Be Happy,” was from Broadway composer 
Vincent Youmans with words by Irving Caesar and had appeared in the 1925 
musical No, No, Nanette. This was followed by two versions of Rudolf Firml’s 
“Indian Love Call,” the original and a jazz version arranged by Wooding. This 
is yet another possible homage to Whiteman, whose 1924 concert had featured 
the same contrastive method to demonstrate the specificity of jazz. Next, 
Wooding’s band performed “O Katharina,” which is followed in the program 
by the words: “how it is heard by Negro musicians!” “O Katharina,” written by 
L. Wolfe Gilbert with music by Richard Fall, was a popular song from the 
previous year in both America and Germany. Their concert ended with two jazz 
standards, W. C. Handy’s “St. Louis Blues” and “Limehouse Blues” with mu- 
sic by Philip Braham. 

The Chocolate Kiddies revue was thus palimpsest of contemporary Afri- 
can American performance. Simultaneously behind and ahead of its time, the 
revue gave Berliners and later Hamburgers, Frankfurters, and other Weimar 
Germans, a composite view of African American culture and its representation 
within American popular culture. This included both “class acts” like Greenlee 
and Drayton and the Black symphonic jazz of Wooding, as well as stereotypes 
associated with slavery and blackface minstrelsy. 


Experiencing Jazz, Experiencing Modernity 


If it is clear that for very complex reasons Wooding and his 1925 performances 
occupy a privileged position within Weimar jazz culture, this status owes as 
much to the music and performance venue as to German cultural history. In an 
attempt to explain the distinctive quality ascribed to Wooding’s jazz and to 
explore the broader function of the German experience of jazz during this pe- 
riod, I want to develop the concept of aural shock as an analytical model to 
explain Wooding’s unique status specifically, as well as the power of the jazz 
experience to represent modernity more broadly. Nora M. Alter and Lutz Ko- 
epnick write that “the arrival of modern sound can best be described through 
the figure of the shock. Industrial noises and mechanically reproduced sounds 
disrupted the working of the subject’s perceptual apparatus. They often elicited 
fear, pain, or horror, and prompted the development of sensory protection 
shields that could cushion or even parry traumatic intrusions.”’® Alter and Ko- 
epnick argue that the transformation of the lived environment through industri- 
alization and industrialized culture created qualitatively new sounds and that 
these sounds in turn necessitated new modes of experiencing sound. 
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While their discussion of the modernization of sound can be applied to a 
number of examples during the Weimar Republic, the syncopated and seem- 
ingly cacophonous sounds of jazz resonate strongly with the aural experience 
of the metropolis described by Koepnick and Alter. Thus if film is often seen as 
registering the shock of the visual in this period, jazz was equally powerful in 
registering the shock of the aural, in being experienced as an aesthetic media- 
tion of the danger and exhilaration of the sounds of the street and the machine. 
As author Fritz Giese argued in the same year as Wooding’s Berlin perfor- 
mances, jazz is capable of expressing the sounds and experiences of: 


being run over, electric shock, the clap of the mail box, the whistle of the 
locomotive, the whetting of the razor blade [ . . . ] the rolling of the ele- 
vated train, the workings of vending machines, the flapping of the revolv- 
ing door of a café, stumbling up and down a subway stairway, the calls of 
newspaper sellers, the pounding of jackhammers at the construction of a 
high rise building, the grinding of cranes, howling of factory sirens.” 


Jazz signifies here both the inescapability of modern sound and the ever- 
increasing danger it represents to the individual. The noise of modernity per- 
meates the air and fills the listener with sounds of friction and anguish. Giese’s 
description of jazz resounds with a disjointed and discomfiting modernity and 
implicitly locates in jazz’s syncopations and improvisations the unexpected- 
ness and horror, as well as exhilaration, of daily metropolitan life. 

However, the experience of jazz did more to German listeners than merely 
reflect back to them a priori notions of modernity. Jazz also directly impacted 
and concretely transformed them. The experience of jazz, like the sounds of the 
street, was at first confounding and confusing, understood as noise rather than 
as music. Yet precisely because of this, German listeners found in it a means of 
accessing, and thereby reflecting upon, the aural component of the everyday 
shocks of modernity. It is for this reflective mode of the jazz experience that I 
want to use Benjamin’s and Adorno’s ambiguous employment of shock as a 
category of aesthetic experience. Before proceeding to an analysis of the Ger- 
man experience of the Chocolate Kiddies revue and Wooding’s jazz, it is there- 
fore first necessary to explore the ideas of shock and experience in relation to 
music in order to develop a theoretical apparatus capable of more meaningfully 
exploring the significance of jazz to German culture and of Wooding to the 
German jazz experience. In putting Wooding’s jazz into conversation with 
Benjamin and Adorno, I not only want to lend theoretical weight to the German 
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experience of jazz but also suggest Weimar jazz reception as a part of the im- 
petus of this period’s theorization of modernity. 

At its core, Benjamin views the concept of experience as one divided 
within itself, split, in his famous distinction, between the fragmentary and iso- 
lated form of Erlebnis and a deeper, diachronic mode of Erfahrung. As Miriam 
Hansen’s and Margaret Cohen’s respective analyses of these terms have shown, 
Benjamin’s understanding of experience underwent significant change from its 
initial iteration in pieces like One-Way Street to its fullest expression in the 
1939 “On Some Motifs in Baudelaire.”’® Constant to his understanding, how- 
ever, was his anchoring of the dialectic of these two types of experience through 
the key third term of shock. 

Following Freud, Benjamin maintains that the maelstrom of modern ur- 
ban existence necessitates the cultivation of a protective shield of conscious- 
ness. Here, one might think as well of Simmel’s discussion of the blase attitude 
of city dwellers in “The Metropolis and Mental Life.’ By preventing or, rather, 
by deflecting the impact of the shock, this protective shield saves conscious- 
ness from experiencing the everyday of modernity as one unrelenting trauma. 
This necessary parrying of shock by consciousness carries aheavy cost accord- 
ing to Benjamin. In order for the defense against shock to work properly, po- 
tentially traumatic experiences must be emptied of their content and trans- 
formed into less meaningful events. Benjamin describes this process in the 
following passage: “The greater the share of the shock factor in particular im- 
pressions, the more constantly consciousness has to be alert as a screen against 
stimuli; the more efficiently it does so, the less do these impressions enter ex- 
perience (Erfahrung), tending to remain in the sphere of a certain hour in one’s 
life (Erlebnis).”7? What distinguishes successful from unsuccessful parrying of 
shock, Erlebnis from Erfahrung, is the presence or lack of an accompanying 
Schreck, or fright, horror, terror, to the impression. Horror is to be distinguished 
in this context from fear (Angst or Furcht). Fear steadies the subject before 
impact, serving to deflect the full extent of a potentially traumatic impression. 
As Benjamin continues, it is only in the absence of such reflection that “the 
joyous or (usually) joyless horror sets in which . . . confirms the failure of the 
shock defense.”®° Benjamin’s focus is indeed upon such failures. They form the 
foundation of his aesthetic theory of the experience of modernity because they 
are experienced directly, as it were, rather than mediated by waking conscious- 
ness. Through a short-circuit of the psyche, the Schreck cum shock is able to 
inscribe itself in the unconscious, making possible, but not guaranteeing, a 
retroactive revealing of the horrifying truth of the subject’s position. The para- 
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dox is that because this experience occurs without the knowledge of the sub- 
ject, such liberating truth remains largely inaccessible to the conscious mind 
and the attempt to access it directly remains fraught with difficulty and, per- 
haps, impossibility. 

Benjamin worked to expose examples of these unlikely successes in the 
poetry of Baudelaire, Proust’s memoire involuntaire, and in film and film prac- 
tices like montage. Of course, Benjamin devotes little space in his analysis to 
questions concerning sound, noise, and music. Yet if he ultimately fails to take 
the aural mode of experience into account, Theodor Adorno, someone as ac- 
customed to thinking with his ears as with his eyes, did gesture on numerous 
occasions towards the shock of musical experience.®! While at first glance 
placing Adornian theory at the forefront of an analysis of the experience of jazz 
in the Weimar Republic may appear as an incongruous move, particularly in 
the face of his caustic criticism of jazz and the justifiable skepticism regarding 
the validity of his claims regarding jazz, its purpose reflects a genuine desire to 
read Adorno against the grain. To do so carries the inherent threat of circu- 
itously “defending” critical theory through critical theory. I hope to avoid this 
trap by reading Adorno much as he reads music, i.e., as fragmentary and in- 
complete. In other words, I want to read Adorno’s writings on music, experi- 
ence, and shock not so much as a theory to be applied to jazz but as a means of 
opening up the question of jazz in Weimar culture to the aesthetic experience 
of modernity through the figure of shock. 

Adorno’s concern for musical experience is especially evident in the 1934 
text, “Music in the Background,” a short feuilleton article on the fate of music 
in the café.*? Taking as its object the non-object of background music, it asks 
how music is experienced when it is no longer heard; music in the background 
is defined for Adorno by the fact that “you don’t have to listen to it.” Driven 
into the margins of society by the sound film, recorded music, and the radio, 
the live music of the café carries on with a meager existence in much the same 
way as the once-glorious arcades of the nineteenth century lingered on in the 
early twentieth. Adorno writes: 


Nowhere has music become so wholly appearance as in the café. But in 
appearance, it is preserved. It must, or so it seems, be thus emancipated 
from all human seriousness and all genuineness of artistic form if it is still 
to be tolerated by human beings amidst their daily affairs without fright- 
ening [erschrecken] them. But it is its appearance that lights up for them. 
No—that lights them up. They do not change in it, but their image changes. 
It is brighter, sharper, more clearly defined. When café music falls silent, 
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it sounds as if a miserly waiter is turning off a couple of electric bulbs. 
Background music is an acoustic light source.*+ 


What Adorno argues for in this passage is the unconscious power of such mu- 
sic, not only as object in the background, but as source of knowledge, of expe- 
rience qua Erfahrung. If it does not (yet) do so in the sense of a Benjaminian 
shock, then one nevertheless recognizes in it remnants of experience in the 
strong sense. Music in the background has become appearance, has been pro- 
tected against and removed from the everyday so that it will no longer terrify 
the subject. Yet such distance, its separation from the seriousness and genuine- 
ness of the concert hall, marks but one determinant of this music’s transforma- 
tion into appearance and light. The music that resounds here is constructed 
from the remnants of the past: potpourris of works by Puccini, Grieg, and 
Tchaikovsky. Described by Adorno as “dissolved works, by those once-famous, 
then forgotten masters,’ such compositions are proper for the background be- 
cause their unconscious familiarity makes no demands on the listener.®° These 
works continue to exist only as musical ruins stitched together for the moment 
of performance. And yet: “The joints between the brittle sounds into which 
they are layered are not firmly bonded. Through them shimmers the mysterious 
allegorical appearance that arises whenever fragments of the past come to- 
gether in an uncertain surface.”®® What interests Adorno in the music of the 
café are these tears and rough edges. For him, these imperfections imbue café 
music with an enigmatic luminescence. Their light puzzles, much like Vexier- 
bilder, or puzzle pictures, those objects of fascination for Adorno and Benja- 
min, in that it can be read two ways: manifestly as a sign of decay and demise 
or allegorically as an illumination of the dreams of the past. “However dimly,” 
the musical ruins of the café illuminate for Adorno, as Richard Leppert puts it, 
“what might have been.”®’ Unlike filmic shock in Benjamin, such illumination, 
pointing not towards the present, let alone the future, can only exist as other- 
worldly, or, more precisely, as netherworldly. “But it is not a black shadow,” 
Adorno continues, “rather a bright one, like milk glass.”®® The shadow of his- 
tory cast by such music is bright because these are soothing spirits of the past 
and do not disrupt the spell of the present. The moment of fright and thus shock 
is therefore missing here and the musical fragments listeners hear are “quoted 
from the unconscious memory of the listeners, not introduced to them.”?? 

Yet music in the background is not always so easily absorbed or parried. 
At times, it can unexpectedly inspire moments of horror, particularly when the 
listener becomes aware of the absence present within it. This takes place when 
the music travels, via the background, beyond the protection of consciousness 
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to strike the listener. The means by which music may do so remains unclear. As 
Albrecht Riethmüller suggests, much of Adorno’s writing on music and experi- 
ence during this period remains largely gestural.” Such a moment is, however, 
described by Adorno in the conclusion to “Music in the Background.” He 
writes: “Anyone who, moved, yet startled [aufschreckt] out of his conversation 
or thoughts, and who looks in that direction [i.e., of the performers], is trans- 
formed into Georg Heym’s suburban dwarf: ‘he looks up to the great green bell 
of heaven, where silent meteors cross far away.”! Here is presaged the dis- 
tracted viewing of Benjamin’s cinema viewer, yet with a difference. It is not 
the content of the music that frightens the listener, but the absence it signifies. 
True, the music may continue, but it has activated a gaze which looks in vain 
for the object of its desire, for an origin that no longer, if ever, existed. Surely, 
the poor musicians performing in the café towards whom the gaze is directed 
will not quench the listener’s desire. And this is Adorno’s point. Such moments 
transform the listener’s perception of the world from the oceanic calm of non- 
existence into a melancholic awareness of lack. But it is an awareness that can 
be rendered into a form of knowledge about the present. The meteors of the 
past are silent only from a distance, that is to say, the present, and in remember- 
ing, the listener can re-experience that which once was not but might have 
been. 

Perhaps it is all too understandable that Adorno remains silent about con- 
temporary music in this Nazi-era piece about the silencing of music. Yet near 
the end, he remarks: “Strange that the new dances don’t want to fit in, either. 
Their function is too fresh for them to allow themselves to be used as back- 
ground yet”? Implicit within this statement is that the new dance music, a 
common code word for jazz at the time, was not yet fully incorporated into the 
protective shield of consciousness, and that it was still, if only slightly so for 
Adorno, shocking in a more immediate way. The remnant of shock contained 
within the new dances could be furthered, by ripping them from their context 
and placing them into a new constellation through the principle of montage 
construction. In his 1932 “On the Social Situation of Music,” Adorno discusses 
at length the role of montage in contemporary music and elucidates his thoughts 
through analysis of the music of Kurt Weill. Musical montage for Adorno re- 
sults from the interpolation and transformation of both popular and classical 
compositional practices and clichés through which new relationships within 
the music and of the music to the audience can be created. Though Adorno is 
ultimately critical of this technique, his criticism is directed not against its im- 
mediate impact but its sustainability. The type of musical montage created 
through Weill’s style: 
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abrogates the “organic” surface structure of neo-classicism and moves 
together rubble and fragment or constructs actual compositions out of 
falsehood and illusion, as which the harmony of the nineteenth century 
has today been revealed, through the addition of intentionally false notes. 
The shock with which Weill’s compositional practices overexposes com- 
mon compositional means, presenting them as ghosts, becomes horror 
[Schrecken] about the society within which they have their origin and, at 
the same time, it becomes a negation of the possibility of a positive com- 
munal music, which collapses in the laughter of the devilish vulgar music 
as which true music is exposed.” 


As with the music of the café, Weill’s music is constructed from the ruins of the 
musical past. At the same time, Weill’s music differs qualitatively from the 
music of the café in that it is suffused with the very modernity disavowed by 
the latter. While the performers in the café seek to soothe through immediate 
quotation from the listener’s musical unconscious, Weill’s music intends the 
opposite: namely, to awaken the audience to its own unconscious by showing 
them “their own ‘use’ music in the distorting mirror of his artistic method.’ 

Such conscious application of shock, however, transforms the nature of its 
experience for Adorno. While in the café the moment of horror is accidental, 
perhaps unlikely, here it is built into the very structure of the music itself. 
Adorno distinguishes this form of shock through the concept of overexposure, 
which serves to indicate that the glow of Weill’s music is an artificial form of 
the netherworldly glow possessed by the music of the café. Rather than critiqu- 
ing him, Adorno praises Weill for this achievement, writing: “It is beyond 
question that Weill’s music is today the only music of genuine social-polemic 
impact; which it will remain as long as it resides at the height of its negativ- 
ity.”®5 Yet in order for the artificial shock to retain the power of its punch, it 
must remain unrelentingly negative, dealing blow after blow lest it succumb to 
the deadening effects of repetition and the power of presence. 

Indeed, the punch, as it were, of art is something Adorno took quite liter- 
arily. In the aphorism “Special Edition” from Minima Moralia, where Adorno 
returns to the complex of shock and experience, he writes: “Baudelaire’s po- 
etry is filled with the type of flash that is seen by a closed eye when it is struck. 
The idea of the new is itself as phantasmagorical as this light.” Adorno’s 
metaphor reveals the pain that often lies implicit in discussions of shock: with 
little protection other than a thin layer of equally fragile skin, the blow to the 
eye is a particularly debilitating experience. Equally central here is that the 
light, or knowledge, produced by both Baudelaire’s and Weill’s works is of a 
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phantasmagorical nature, an unreal, if still powerful, afterimage of the suffer- 
ing of the individual. Maintaining this effect obviously requires tremendous 
energies, and it is the endurance of Weill’s montages that Adorno doubts most. 
Thus it is that the critique of the popular (and classical) achieved in the Weill’s 
Dreigroschenoper (Threepenny Opera) metamorphoses into its opposite at the 
precise moment the audience “peacefully consumes the songs . . . as hit 
tunes.”®” Intentioned shock, then, easily falls victim to its own success, its 
shock effect eventually becoming as unpredictable and unlikely as the ghostly 
music of the café. 

Adorno’s theory of sonic experience and aural shock, though obviously 
indebted to Benjamin, possesses some distinct advantages in terms of the anal- 
ysis of the jazz experience during Weimar. For one, his thoughts shed greater 
light on the corporeal dimension of these experiences. Second, as Riethmiiller 
correctly notes, Adorno is not so much interested in the issue of the artist’s or 
composer’s shock as he is in the reception of such music, i.e., its impact on the 
listener.’ As we will see, this emphasis on the experience of the listener, on the 
pain that music can inflict, is especially germane to comprehending the Ger- 
man experience of jazz and Wooding’s jazz in particular. In addition, Adorno’s 
atmospheric description of music’s impact on the listener speaks to the indirect 
and diffuse effects of the music felt by its listeners. This diffusion of effect will 
be especially important in dealing with the afterlife of shock. By remaining 
sensitive both to the immediate light of recognition and to the ghostly, phantas- 
magorical afterlife of aural shock, Adorno’s understanding opens up new inter- 
pretive possibilities for reading the lasting image of Wooding’s music in Wei- 
mar culture. 


Hearing Sam Wooding in May 1925 


Given jazz’s function within broader German cultural discourse and its asso- 
ciation with modernity’s dangers and dreams, let us now turn to the critics’ and 
audience’s reaction to Wooding’s music. Reviews of the performance appeared 
in the socialist, liberal, conservative, and even Russian-language press in Ber- 
lin.” As might be imagined, reviewers reacted differently to the show, depend- 
ing upon their political and aesthetic leanings, as well as their professional fo- 
cus, be it theater, entertainment, or music. While some focused on the dancers 
and the show’s effectiveness as a theatrical production, others discussed the 
group in relation to racial difference and, in the socialist press, racial and class 
solidarity.'!% Even with these differences in focus and quality, taken as a whole 
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these many reviews represent a unique moment in the public discussion of and 
encounter with jazz and African American jazz in Weimar Germany. Still, be- 
fore coming to the German reaction to Wooding and the Chocolate Kiddies, 
mention must be made of Wooding’s reaction to the German audience. Long 
after the premiere, Wooding recounted his impression of the initial moments 
after “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” this standard of the symphonic jazz rep- 
ertoire and, by today’s standards, a relatively sedate offering. 


The last notes of the overture faded away into silence. Silence, stark si- 
lence. [...] Then... the silence was shattered as, like a clap of thunder, 
the audience erupted into a wild demonstration of foot-stamping and 
shouting: ‘Bis! Bis! Nochmal! Hoch! Bravo! Bis! Bis!’ over and over 
again, sounding like the roaring of a large pack of angry and hungry lions. 
The musicians didn’t understand a word of German and knew even less 
about local customs. The conglomeration of sound was so great that the 
word ‘Bis!’—a way of showing approval in German—sounded like 
‘beast? to them and they thought the audience was shouting: ‘beast! 
beast!’ and were out for blood. [ . . . ] But after the foot-stamping and 
shouting continued for nearly five minutes and nobody has attacked us 
physically or thrown anything at us, we then realized that the audience 
was giving us an ovation. Our fright turned to confidence.!°! 


This anecdote gives a sense of both the performers’ and audience’s state of 
unpreparedness and the difficulties of intercultural communication between 
African American performers and their German and European audiences. The 
few beats of silence that followed the end of the first song suggest that many in 
the audience were simply unsure how to react, how they were supposed to react 
to this music, in this setting. The applause that followed, however, functioned 
as arelease of anxiety and enabled audience and performers to coalesce in their 
communal experience and enjoyment of jazz. 

Such collective experience recalls the work of music critic Paul Bekker on 
the gesellschaftsbildende Kraft (“socially-creative power”) of symphonic mu- 
sic. If the connection at first seems far fetched, it is important to remember that 
Wooding was performing a symphonic jazz concert. Bekker writes in his 1918 
Die Sinfonie von Beethoven bis Mahler (The Symphony from Beethoven to 
Mahler) that the symphony possesses the faculty “to create a unified, distinctly 
individual being from the chaotic mass of the public, when in the moment of 
listening, of aesthetic experience, it recognizes itself moving towards an indi- 
visible unity with identical impressions and identical goals. It is this commu- 
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nity forming capacity of the work of art that first determines its significance 
and its value.’”'® In its jubilant response, Wooding’s audience opened itself up 
to the experience of jazz and, in so doing, ceased to be mere spectator and, at 
least to one reviewer, became part of the performance itself. “Here the people’s 
applause is no longer a response to the stage,” wrote Oscar Bie, “rather it has 
already become a part of the ubiquitous noise that belongs to all of this and 
which strengthens the sensation.”!'® As Fritz Zielesch summarized, audience 
members left in an exhausted state, as if they had themselves performed, due to 
the energy expended throughout the performance. “Already within the first few 
minutes there was applause mid-scene and hurricanes of cheering blew from 
every corner of the gigantic room. This taxing of our nerves continued for 
hours through the overabundance of acoustic and optic noise and the overabun- 
dance of repetition of similar scenes. Many an audience member staggered 
away, as if broken (wie zerschlagen hinauswankte).”' Similarly, in what is 
likely the last article from Berlin written in response to the show’s original run, 
Artur Michel noted: “Already by the end of the prelude, one is so physically 
(körperlich-motorisch) agitated that one can hardly sit still.”!® The totalizing 
effect of the audience’s response added a synergistic component to the overall 
experience of the music. For Kurt Pinthus, who described Wooding’s band as 
Berlin’s first experience with “a true Negro jazz band that plays for Negroes” 
and as “the best band that ever played in Berlin,’ Wooding’s jazz was the 
“binding element of this Negro show.”! He continued: “Without this music it 
[the revue] would collapse into many, individual variety and cabaret numbers.” 
Jazz, as element of Wooding’s concert and as accompaniment to the show, ap- 
peared capable of melding the listener with the music and, at times, even with 
the world. 

That the performance engendered such a sense of community and in the pro- 
cess elicited powerful emotions can be glimpsed in the longevity of the impression 
it made on audience members. As was noted in the introduction, the experience of 
Wooding profoundly impacted Alfred Lion, who went on to cofound Blue Note 
Records. Here, I want to return to Lion’s later recollection of this experience he had 
as a teenager in order to analyze Lion’s experience of Wooding as typical, rather 
than exceptional. Lion recalled of his initial impression: 


It was the first time I saw colored musicians and heard the music. I was 
flabbergasted . ..—It was something brand new, but it registered with me 
right away. . . . I couldn’t really put my fingers[sic] on it, but it was the 
beat, you know. It was the beat. That beat . ..—it got into my bones.!° 
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This description of the music as affecting the entire body of the listener was an 
important trope of the reviews at the time as well, even if it could lead, as here, 
to an implicit denial of the previous presence of Black performers. As it had in 
1921, the music seemed to enter into and possess one’s body, to get into your 
bones as Lion puts it. This was often expressed through a deflection of such 
possession onto the musician, while at other times it remained with the listener, 
as in the case of Lion. Klaus Pringsheim, who wrote glowingly of the music in 
Das Tage-Buch, remarked: “the world a twitching whirlwind (zuckender 
Wirbelsturm)—the demonic power that grips these people, when their rhythm 
drives into their limbs: no, we never imagined anything like that.”!°° Another 
reviewer wrote generally of the revue: “you’re swept away, lashed (aufge- 
peitscht), fall into rapture and for three hours outside of yourself.”!® 

Due to the energy of the music, the frenetic rhythm of the show, the danc- 
ers, and the combined effect on the audience, a sense of overstimulation and 
eventual exhaustion can be found in response to Wooding and the Chocolate 
Kiddies. Indeed, many, though hardly all, reviewers felt tortured by the tempo 
and music of the revue, regardless of whether the overall impression was posi- 
tive or negative.''® In the view of conservative critic Adolf Stein, for example, 
the relentless drive of the show became excruciating: “But to this music that 
issued torturously forth for two and a half hours, they dance unceasingly.”'!! 
Or in the mixed review from the Berliner Tageblatt: “In the long run, it is hor- 
rendously exhausting, but it is by no means boring.”!!? Finally, Erich Urban, 
writing in the BZ am Mittag recommended the show, but only for those with 
robust nerves or with a desire to be tortured: “It hammers, bangs, drums as if 
against the skull!”!!3 These various remarks hint at the level of conscious exer- 
tion necessitated by the experience of jazz. In the Benjaminian vocabulary of 
shock, we might say that jazz, here Wooding’s jazz, could not be easily parried, 
swept aside by consciousness. This ascription of mercilessness to the music 
and show by the reviewers can be read as a reflection of their inability to pro- 
cess the sound of jazz within received categories of musical understanding. 
The seemingly awkward fit of jazz music to listeners’ expectations raised the 
further question of categorization, that is to say whether jazz should be consid- 
ered as music at all. 

The reviewer to treat this question most directly was Herwarth Walden in 
Die Weltbiihne. Walden begins his review cryptically, noting: “The world has 
seen again and again (noch und noch) in the Admirals-Palast.”!!* His oblique 
reference is to the title of the first Tiller Girls revue, Noch und Noch (More and 
More) from 1924, and throughout the piece, he will use the Tiller Girls (and their 
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legs) to construct an opposition between their mechanized precision and the 
“primitive” vitality of the Chocolate Kiddies. “Are the people really so blind,” he 
asks further down, “that they see the legs of the female Creoles? Do they really 
only think about their legs? Do they not see the formed movements, to which the 
legs merely serve as an artificial body? Whoever only sees legs here is looking 
for female artists not art.”!'> In this passage, Walden frames the focus on the legs 
of the Tiller Girls as resulting from the fragmenting of the senses under moder- 
nity, in particular the separation of sound and vision in European art. By contrast, 
the legs of the dancers in the Chocolate Kiddies cannot be separated from their 
bodies; according to Walden, they remain integrated and retain meaning only as 
part of a totality of movement and sound. Walden specifically imagines such a 
unification of the external world and art occurring in the revue’s music. 


And all of the sudden Sam Wooding and his Orchestra are sitting on the 
stage. Without notes. Through the room swing sounds of whooshing, 
howling, groaning, quacking, bawling, murmuring, whining, rattling, 
clanging. Sounds ring out and are joined together to form an organism. 
Formed movement, thus art. It is not the sound (Ton) that makes the 
music. Where sound is missing, the concept of noise appears. Music, 
however, is not to be conceptualized, it is to be heard. One does not hear 
music, when thinking of noise.!!6 


Walden here describes the music of jazz not through musical concepts, but by 
invoking an amalgam of the sounds of modernity. The sound of jazz is for him 
all encompassing, like the experience of the street, but with the distinction that 
in it noise has become art. Yet precisely because it remains closer to noise than 
European art music, jazz is uniquely capable of uniting this cacophony into art 
for Walden. It swirls and swings through the acoustic space like the howling of 
the siren or the clanging of the train, unfettered by the restrictions of form. Bie, 
as well, likened jazz to the noise of the metropolitan street. On that evening in 
the Admiralspalast, one could, he writes, “hear the great noise of the world that 
otherwise only weakly resounds from the newspapers, the true joy of the world 
in drumming, screaming, dancing, singing, and jumping, without any content, 
just like it is on this earth.”!!7 Obviously, while many reviewers connected jazz 
to noise, not all connected it with art. In the conservative Neue Preußische 
Zeitung, the show was also described as “overwhelming” and “noisy,” but ulti- 
mately this was a function of the performers’ race “and therefore not art.”!'® 
Still, what both Bie and Walden suggest in their accounts is a view of jazz 
as a method of conceptualizing the sense and non-sense of noise. For Jacques 
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Attali, noise is both repressive and liberatory, in a word, for Attali “noise is 
violence.”!!? Like shock for Benjamin and Adorno, noise in Attali acts as a 
disruption of received codes of meaning, which are often experienced as pain- 
ful. Yet noise for Attali is neither natural nor ahistorical. “Noise,” he argues, 
“does not exist in itself, but only in relation to the system within which it is 
inscribed: emitter, transmitter, receiver. Information theory uses the concept of 
noise... in a more general way: noise is the term for a signal that interferes 
with the reception of a message by a receiver, even if the interfering signal it- 
self has a meaning for that receiver.”!?® Attali’s argument demonstrates that the 
view of jazz as noise has nothing to do with jazz as unintelligible or chaotic. 
Jazz could appear as noise only because it seemed indecipherable within the 
existing system of musical meaning; it was precisely this unintelligibility that 
made jazz so meaningful in terms of relating it to modernity and modernism. 
Through the idea of noise, the shock imparted to the listener upon the first 
hearing of jazz could be made to resonate with the shock of the initial hearing 
of the mechanical press, car horn, or jackhammer. By making meaning of jazz 
through the idea of noise, audience members like Lion and reviewers like Bie 
and Walden were able to reactivate the alienating and painful sounds of the 
metropolis, leaving them “broken” as we saw earlier. In this way, one can un- 
derstand the description of jazz as noise as acting to bridge the gap between the 
audience’s system of aesthetic understanding, music, and modernity, to see in 
this music a possibility of what Attali calls “the symphony of the future.”!! 

Yet if the initial experience of jazz shook the consciousness of the Ger- 
man public, breaking through the protective shield of consciousness to form a 
unifying experience, the ecstatic rapture found in reviews by Bie, Walden, and 
others did not maintain itself over the course of the next five years, something 
foretold by critic Fritz Zielesch. He maintained in his review that the success 
of the Chocolate Kiddies was a one-time occurrence and that “a second troupe 
of this kind will certainly be met with cooler heads.”'” In point of fact, after 
another African American revue Black People premiered in July 1926, one re- 
viewer noted that two years ago the audience would have been taken with the 
show but continued: “Now, however, after we’ve seen and heard the ‘Chocolate 
Kiddies’ and their incomparable Sam Wooding, the lightning image that cha- 
otically flashes (chaotisch voriiberzuckende Blitzbild) before us hardly has any 
noticeable, unmitigated impact.”!?? More generally, shortly after the Chocolate 
Kiddies made a return visit to Berlin in 1926, Kurt Weill wrote: 


Jazz is not created when one mechanically plays a syncopated rhythm in 
two-two time. The music of Negroes, which forms the basis of the jazz 
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band, is composed of a complexity of rhythm, of a harmonic care, of a 
tonal and modulatory wealth that most of our light orchestras simply 
cannot bring about. Now we have heard for a few weeks a real jazz band 
nightly on the radio: Ernö Rapée’s Jazz-Symphoniker.'”* If one mea- 
sures it against the magisterial jazz bands of the Negro revues, even this 
organization still lacks the sophistication of the latter. But it neverthe- 
less exhibits that stomping confusion (stampfendes Durcheinander) of 
saxophones, jazz drums, and muted trumpets, that unleashed rhythm, 
that improvised humor, which the jazz band alone makes tolerable. Ev- 
erything else offered by the Funkstunde'*> in terms of dance music is 


only a surrogate.!?® 


Though Weill like Bie, Walden, and the others draws here upon the vocabulary 
of the jazz experience, his language is already more precise, more subdued. 
More importantly, the exhaustion and torture associated with the jazz band has 
become tolerable in his account. Thus, while Weill’s language contains a trace 
of the first, painful experience of jazz, of noise, and of the street, his descrip- 
tion has already slipped past the dialectic of pain and pleasure witnessed within 
the first reviews and has moved into the realm of more detached observation 
and description. 

Weill’s analysis is part of the beginning of a more sober analysis of jazz 
that fully set in only after Wooding’s initial performances and which becomes 
more pronounced after the visit of the “King of Jazz,” Paul Whiteman, to Ber- 
lin discussed in the following chapter. This shift in the function of the Weimar 
experience of jazz is brought into focus in a 1927 essay by composer Karol 
Rathaus, himself composer of a jazz-influenced opera Fremde Erde (Foreign 
Soil).'”’ Rathaus explores in this short text whether jazz is in a process of de- 
cline, whether a “Jazzdämmerung,” or “twilight of jazz,” as he entitles his ar- 
ticle from Die Musik, is currently afoot.'?® He begins by asserting the history 
of jazz is for the most part well known to Germans and later asserts that Euro- 
peans know jazz is African American in origin.'” What interests Rathaus at 
this point is not primarily how jazz is practiced or what it is. Rather, what he 
strives to explain are the psychological conditions under which jazz became 
popular first in the United States and then in Europe. 

He begins by rejecting the commercial, “civilized” jazz performed in Ger- 
many’s café houses, seeing it as a direct byproduct of American civilization, in 
which the rhythm of production dominates over mental and spiritual work. 
From America, 
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came (and come) almost all forms of life in finished form, the express 
culture devours more than it can absorb, hypertrophy of the ability to ab- 
sorb led already long ago to the record, to the victory of achievement 
perceivable by the senses over the spiritual value to be embraced. With 
movingly ruthless honesty, with which America professes its faith in Ma- 
terie, it created the most favorable conditions for jazz.'°° 


To this static and oppressive version, he counterpoises another type of jazz, one 
that could combat the very same instrumental rationality now conspiring to 
create a type out of the individual. He writes: “We only received a correct idea 
of jazz from the Negroes. Chocolate Kiddies, the revue of Josephine Baker and 
Black People brought us to the edge of the source. Here, jazz reached a state of 
perfection as a result of their deep state of rootedness.”!*! And: “While Amer- 
ica has led to the lifeless Whiteman Orchestra, which is unable to develop, the 
opposing path of Europe led to the simple ‘Negro spirituals. ” 132 

Rathaus’ vision of European culture admits jazz into its vocabulary only 
as an idealized return to an organic primitivity. In this cul-de-sac of European 
subjectivity, the role of the African American begins to recede behind an im- 
penetrable aura of authenticity. Paradoxically, however, it is the perfect authen- 
ticity of African American jazz that now makes it expendable. 


Because we are familiar with jazz, because over the course of approxi- 
mately twelve years jazz has conquered the ground of the entire civilized 
world, because it is now danced and sung unproblematically (wider- 
spruchlos) . . . because we have eavesdropped on all the secrets of its in- 
strumentation and can use them freely, because one must no longer fight 
over jazz—now one begins to speak of a twilight of jazz.'?? 


Jazz no longer holds the secrets it once did in 1921, in 1925: African American 
jazz has been studied and incorporated into European art music, while resis- 
tance to the materialist jazz of white America grows. In a word, for Rathaus, 
the European has listened to jazz’s siren song, and now that the European has 
done all this, has been tempted without falling into temptation, its usefulness 
has come to an end. As Rathaus concludes on an ambiguous note: “behind all 
great events, movements, and people stands history. It has already absorbed 
jazz, now it goes unwaveringly (unbeirrt)—onward.”'>* 

This transformation of jazz from aural shock into cultural background 
music pervades Hans David’s 1930 “Farewell to Jazz,” one of a group of depar- 
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tures from jazz written by critics in the early 1930s.! Like other documents 
written during the end phase of the Weimar Republic, David’s text takes a 
critical tack vis-a-vis jazz. Yet it interests here because its point of departure is 
a return visit to Berlin by Sam Wooding.!*° David begins by suggesting that 
Wooding’s original 1925 performances have stuck within German conscious- 
ness as exceptional. He writes, 


Five years ago we heard him for the first time. He led the orchestra of the 
“Chocolate Kiddies,’ one of the great Negro revues. The theatrical 
achievements of the “chocolate children” were not bad, even if the troupe 
lacked a talented performer of [Josephine] Baker’s caliber. More than 
anything else, there were a few transitional concert pieces in the musical 
interlude which have adhered to our memory (im Gedächtnis haften) as 
amazing and fascinating. And for a long time memory has likewise busied 
itself with the achievements of the accompanying orchestra, the form of 


its leader, an animal-like, fanatical musician.'?? 


David’s commentary is more than merely demonstrative of the continued im- 
portance of Wooding. Cleaving to German cultural and individual memory 
alike, in 1930, Wooding’s performances were still able to draw upon the power 
of the original experience. This laudatory tone, however, quickly turns into one 
of memorialization. To David, jazz has lost its novelty and, more importantly, 
its role in avant-garde art. 


It is not to be feared that jazz as a unique form will diminish in use; but its 
captivating technique which appeared at first to be of interest to the more 
intellectual person is presently losing the hint (Beiklang) of meaningful- 
ness that was attached to it as long as it contained within it progress and a 
qualitatively different future. People forget quickly: soon one will see in 
jazz nothing more than a neutral form of dance composition. Jazz is be- 
coming a musical complex that may be useful and perhaps necessary... 
but it is a complex whose intellectual, artistic power has been extin- 
guished. In this sense it is valid to bid farewell to jazz.!?® 


What jazz has lost for David is the capacity to point towards the future through 
an aestheticization of the experience of the present. The noise that was attached 
to the original experience of jazz has subsided and the shock of jazz has be- 
come a memory, or ghost. Like the performances of the forgotten masters in 
the café, jazz in general and Wooding’s music as well now seems to wash si- 
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lently over the audience, recalling a distant and subdued past as opposed to the 
turbulent present. But the critical turn against jazz by David and others ought 
not be read as but a reflection of the music’s failure in Germany. The experi- 
ence of Wooding’s jazz that presented itself to those thousands of Berliners in 
1925, not to mention the Frankfurters, Hamburgers, Danzigers, Leipzigers, 
Dresdeners, could, after all, still be felt in 1930. The general dismissal of jazz 
as a progressive art form by German modernists might more profitably read as 
a mourning of the passing of the earth-shattering power of its initial successes. 
Wooding’s final appearance in the capital took place in 1930, yet even when 
Wooding was not physically present in Germany, he was textually present 
through repeated references to him within German jazz criticism.'*° It was 
through these echoes that the aural shock of modernity represented by Wood- 
ing’s music could still be remembered, long after May 1925. 

Yet while Wooding’s impact on the German conceptualization of jazz is at 
least partially due to the duration and geographical variety of his performances 
in Germany, another American jazz musician had an equally great effect on 
Weimar jazz culture, yet visited Germany but once. This is Paul Whiteman. 
Carrying the title of “King of Jazz” for the vast majority of audiences across 
Europe and North America, Whiteman and his symphonic jazz cast a shadow 
over German discussions of jazz even larger than that of Wooding. For despite 
the critical view taken by music critics, Whiteman enjoyed incomparable 
standing in the popular press at large and with the majority of jazz musicians 
in in this period and, as I want to suggest in the next chapter, became an un- 
likely model for Weimar-era novelists as well. 


CHAPTER 3 


Writing Symphonies in Jazz: 
Paul Whiteman and German Literature 


When I put on... one of the magnificent records from Paul Whiteman, I 
immediately become another person. My pulse is elevated . . . , I imagine 
the most colorful images and a tremendous need for action (Tatendrang) 
overtakes me. I then say to myself: “You have the most magnificent sym- 
phonies by Mozart and by Bruckner, works that you would go through fire 
for... . And yet—this fantastical effect the music of the jazz band has, you 
still haven’t felt that with any of them.” 

—Jaap Kool (1924) 


Symphony and jazz existed at the center of much of the debate about musical 
culture during the Weimar Republic, in particular through the controversial 
practice of jazzing the classics, be they Mozart, Beethoven, or Wagner.! To- 
gether, the pair formed what could often seem like a self-writing script of Ger- 
man jazz criticism—both for the music’s proponents as well as its opponents— 
pitting an almost sacred symphonic tradition against a profane and racially 
other jazz. Of course, what made the combination of the terms so evocative 
was that cultural, musical, and aesthetic developments were constantly threat- 
ening to bring the two into ever-closer proximity. As the above statement by 
ethnomusicologist Jaap Kool hints at, symphony and jazz seemed to exist in 
worlds apart, yet they were also worlds that seemed to be in a constant state of 
collision. This meant that in many instances, neither jazz nor symphony could 
be thought of in this period without also invoking its other, and perhaps no 
greater representation of their collision existed than the musical genre of sym- 
phonic jazz. Most closely associated with the white American bandleader Paul 
Whiteman, from at least 1926 onward, symphonic jazz dominated the German 
jazz scene while at the same time shaping German musical culture in innumer- 
able ways. 

Still, the importance of symphonic jazz to Weimar culture goes far beyond 
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its role in German popular music. Beyond this, symphonic jazz and its promise 
of unifying tradition with modernity (and vice versa) became especially attrac- 
tive to Weimar-era novelists. Just as composers like Ernst Krenek attempted 
jazz operas, novelists tried their hand at producing jazz novels. Czech-born 
Hans Janowitz’s Jazz. Roman (Jazz. A Novel) (1927), Alsatian René Schick- 
ele’s Symphonie für Jazz (Symphony for Jazz) (1929), and the Swiss-Austrian 
Gustav Renker’s Symphonie und Jazz (Symphony and Jazz) (1931) are each 
examples of such jazz novels, or more specifically of the symphonic jazz 
novel.” Put differently, I want to suggest that each novel represents an example 
of a literary response to the challenge of symphonic jazz. In this set of novels, 
symphony and jazz become organizational figures around which these authors 
experimented with jazz’s aesthetic potential. Significantly and unlike the mu- 
sic’s use in much Weimar literature, jazz in these works acts not primarily as a 
symbol of social disorder, a Dionysian, racialized, sexualized other, but as an 
experimental aesthetic. In other words, these works explore, with all its atten- 
dant contradictions, the idea of symphonic jazz as synthetic melding of moder- 
nity and tradition, as an aesthetic capable of structuring and making manage- 
able the foreign and modern. 

To be sure, this pairing of jazz music and German literature may at first 
seem unlikely, yet it serves two very important purposes. The first is to rethink 
symphonic jazz and its meaning for German jazz culture. While Whiteman’s 
name is by no means unknown, the popularity of the corpulent, white White- 
man during the 1920s regularly serves as proof that Germans did not listen to 
and/or were unfamiliar with African American jazz. If this argument is an im- 
portant corrective to anachronistic visions of Weimar Germans listening to 
Louis Armstrong, James P. Johnson, or Fletcher Henderson, as we saw in the 
previous chapter, by the mid-1920s, African American jazz was routinely felt 
to be more representative of authentic jazz than white American jazz, albeit for 
vastly different reasons than today. Yet, the stakes of Whiteman’s symphonic 
jazz during this period were simultaneously greater and less than was recog- 
nized by Weimar critics: greater because symphonic jazz’s influence extended 
beyond popular music and less because Whiteman’s jazz was hardly the only 
way by which Weimar Germans came into contact with the music. 

Tellingly, such dismissals of Whiteman stand largely in parallel to current 
judgment regarding the Weimar-era jazz novels of Janowitz, Schickele, and 
Renker, which aside from isolated treatments have been for the most part ig- 
nored within general accounts of the period’s literature.” Separately, these 
works are the isolated endeavor of a one-time novelist (Janowitz), a minor 
work by a major author (Schickele), or the conservative rant of an author ob- 
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sessed with racial and cultural purity (Renker). Yet when read together as a set 
of novels responding to the aesthetic challenge of symphonic jazz, an entirely 
new sense of their significance emerges. In their common focus on the relation- 
ship between symphony and jazz as a means of engaging with modernism, 
literary and otherwise, they stand as an index not only of the wide-ranging in- 
fluence of Whiteman but of the profound ways by which jazz affected German 
culture in the 1920s. In other words, they propel jazz in German literature be- 
yond the superficial and gesture towards the music’s presence at a formal and 
structural level. Or to speak with a language indebted to jazz itself, these au- 
thors use symphony and jazz not as a self-writing script but as a jazz standard: 
a well-known, popular melody, onto which each author sought to produce a 
new version through improvisation, variation, and addition. Writing sympho- 
nies in jazz, each attempted to carve out a space within the center and, in so 
doing, gave birth to a new literary genre, the symphonic jazz novel. 

It is significant here that this literary genre owes its existence not only to 
the American Whiteman but to three novelists from the margins, geographi- 
cally and culturally. Because of jazz’s transnational and geographically inde- 
terminate position, figures like Janowitz, Schickele, Renker and many others 
seem to have been particularly attracted to jazz as an object of identification 
and self-expression. As had Grosz and Dix in the early 1920s, these figures use 
jazz, their encounters with and representations of the music, as a means of 
symbolically creating a new German culture into which they not only fit but 
have a hand in creating. 


Paul Whiteman in Berlin 


Still, their experiments owe a great debt to the idea and form of Paul White- 
man’s symphonic jazz. Before looking at Janowitz, Schickele, and Renker, it is 
first necessary to examine Whiteman’s project as well as the reaction to his 
music in Germany following his Berlin concerts of June 1926. Born in Denver, 
Colorado, to a local music teacher, Whiteman’s early life was spent far away 
from traditional centers of early jazz music in New Orleans, Chicago, or New 
York.* It was only in 1918, he notes in Jazz, a 1926 work coauthored with Mar- 
garet McBride, that he first heard the music: “My whole body began to sit up 
and take notice. It was like coming out of blackness into bright light. |... ] I 
wanted to dance. I wanted to sing. I did them all. Raucous? Yes. Crude— 
undoubtedly. Unmusical—sure as you live. But rhythmic, catching as the 
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small-pox and spirit-lifting. That was jazz then.” Soon thereafter, he quit his 
work for the symphony and turned to playing popular music and jazz. Despite 
early setbacks (including being fired for not being able to play jazz correctly), 
he eventually became a sought-after arranger of popular jazz-influenced music 
on the American West Coast. Out of this early success, he was offered a job 
playing at the Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City, where the Victor Recording 
Company discovered and signed him. In August 1920, he recorded “Whisper- 
ing,” with its B-side “Japanese Sandman.” This recording is said to have sold 
more than a million copies and made Whiteman a national and international 
star. As discussed earlier, Whiteman’s music had an almost immediate impact 
on the German jazz scene. His “Japanese Sandman” was not only recorded by 
early jazz pioneer Eric Borchard in 1921, it was also the subject of an early 
treatment by the German-speaking Prague author Max Brod in 1922.’ 

Yet quite possibly, Whiteman would have remained one name among 
many in American popular music had he not attempted his “Experiment in 
Modern Music” in February 1924. There, Whiteman introduced his peculiar 
fusion of jazz and symphonic music that came to be known as “symphonic 
jazz.” This concert, held at New York’s prestigious Aeolian Hall, attempted to 
demonstrate to an elite audience that jazz deserved to be recognized as Ameri- 
ca’s classical music. As well as jazzed-up selections of popular music, it was 
here that Whiteman premiered what was to become George Gershwin’s signa- 
ture piece for the next decade, Rhapsody in Blue. With this concert, Whiteman 
hoped to showcase the music’s transformation into something that no longer 
belonged in the brothels of New Orleans’ Storyville district but in the concert 
hall. This raising up of jazz also had a racial component. “My notion,” he wrote 
in 1926, “is that the chief contribution of the white American to jazz so far has 
been his recognition of it as legitimate music.”® Whiteman’s attempt to sepa- 
rate jazz qua legitimate art form from its African American roots and transform 
it into the national music of white America has rightly been criticized.” Yet his 
view of jazz also seeks to rearticulate the relationship of American to European 
culture, specifically by claiming that jazz belongs amongst the pantheon of 
great national musics. In seeking to put American jazz music on par and in dia- 
logue with European music, Whiteman’s aspirations were shared by many of 
his contemporaries, including African Americans like Sam Wooding. To quote 
Paul Allen Anderson, Whiteman was “not alone... in fusing vernacular source 
materials with large-scale and orchestral instrumentation and scored-through 
compositions. New Negro composers and concert artists were pursing a simul- 
taneous campaign of syncretism, idiomatic formalization and bourgeois vindi- 
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cation.”!° Whiteman’s symphonic jazz should thus be understood as both ex- 
ploiting Black musical traditions as well as part of the broader trend towards 
greater appreciation of the aesthetic value of American music and culture. 

Word of Whiteman’s successes with symphonic jazz soon spread to Ger- 
many, and by 1925, German musicians were embracing this new style of mu- 
sic. Not merely an idea, Whiteman’s model was copied by numerous German 
musicians and arrangers of the period. Bernhard Etté, Marek Weber, Dajos 
Béla, Julian Fuhs, Efim Schachmeister, and others became implicit ambassa- 
dors for symphonic jazz in Germany through the numerous recordings and 
performances of their “jazz symphony orchestras” (Jazz-Symphonie- 
Orchester). There were many reasons for the rapid adoption of symphonic 
jazz. For one, with members numbering between twenty and thirty, symphonic 
jazz orchestras represent a considerable enlargement over the small group for- 
mations of early jazz, common in both America and Germany during the early 
1920s. The larger size of the orchestra meant employment for greater numbers 
of this profession still struggling to cope with losses due to technological in- 
novations like gramophone and radio. Second, symphonic jazz moved the em- 
phasis away from the practice of collective improvisation, something particu- 
larly difficult for the conservatory-trained musicians who made up a significant 
proportion of Germany’s popular ensembles. Though in America the exactness 
and precision characteristic to performances of symphonic jazz was intended 
to put jazz orchestras on a level approaching that of the symphony orchestra, 
classically trained German musicians were simply much better suited to this 
new form. Finally, from the monetary perspective of practicing musicians, a 
turn towards symphonic jazz was attractive because it was said to earn a great 
deal more money. Whiteman, for example, was quoted in the German trade 
journal Der Artist as saying: “Musicians who had before earned 30 to a maxi- 
mum of 60 dollars a week, were paid upwards of 150 dollars a week by first- 
class jazz bands.”'! For all these reasons, then, Whiteman’s brand of symphonic 
jazz appeared especially attractive to Weimar-era musicians. 

Still, a full two years passed before Whiteman personally presented the 
case for symphonic jazz to German music critics as opposed to musicians. 
By the time he reached Berlin, there was a great deal of anticipation. In fact, 
no other jazz concerts of the period were as widely discussed (or publicized) 
as Whiteman’s Berlin concerts. Like Sam Wooding’s performance in the Ad- 
miralspalast, the site of his concerts was also significant, Erik Charell’s 
Grosses Schauspielhaus. Designed by Hans Poelzig in 1919 for Max Rein- 
hardt, in the mid-1920s, Charell’s theater featured mid-brow entertainment; 
but with 3,200 seats, this largest theater in Europe was certainly befitting the 
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visiting jazz dignitary.'* Indeed, the American was feted by the German press 
throughout the month of June; the Berliner Zeitung is even reported as hav- 
ing hired a plane to take Whiteman on an aerial tour of the city.'? Photo- 
graphs and caricatures of Whiteman were widely reprinted in the daily news- 
papers, as were regular reports about the concert. For example, an image of 
Whiteman playing multiple instruments adorned the cover of Lustige Blätter, 
a popular illustrated magazine.'* One extreme instance of the attention allot- 
ted Whiteman during his stay in Berlin occurred when a reporter submitted 
an article after happening to cross paths with the jazz king on Potsdamer 
Platz.!° Whiteman responded by giving numerous interviews to reporters as 
well as authoring a text about himself for the Berliner Tageblatt.'® According 
to Albert Henschel, who reviewed the concerts in Das Tage-Buch, Berlin was 
barraged with publicity in anticipation of Whiteman’s arrival: “Placards 
screamed for weeks: King of Jazz! Jazz Symphony Orchestra!”!’ A report on 
the Berlin concert from Paul Goldmann for the Neue Freie Presse in Vienna 
noted that Whiteman’s face, his thin mustache and upper lip, were all recog- 
nizable before he took the stage due to such publicity.'® Not only placards, 
however. Like the Chocolate Kiddies, Whiteman also held open rehearsals 
for the press and was visited by academics, as well as by the composers Ar- 
nold Schoenberg and Franz Schreker.'? In addition, a competition was held 
for the best German foxtrot, with the winning entry receiving its world pre- 
miere during Whiteman’s final Berlin concert.” Based on the rehearsal, the 
Vossische Zeitung published an initial article praising the musical virtuosity 
of Whiteman’s orchestra and the sensation about to happen in Berlin.”! 

By the time Whiteman reached the German capital in June 1926, he had 
already enjoyed a warm welcome from other European audiences, such as in 
London. Yet what Whiteman could not know was that Berlin’s music establish- 
ment would approach his project not with excited anticipation but with skepti- 
cism. So that while Berliners sold out his four concerts and heartily applauded 
the performances, the response by Berlin’s music critics remained rather cool. 
Indeed, according to one Whiteman biographer, it was in Berlin that his music 
met with harsh criticism for the first time.?* The origin of such resistance is not 
to be found in the German musical establishment’s rejection of American pop- 
ular music or even of jazz, as the generally warm response of the press to Sam 
Wooding and the Chocolate Kiddies demonstrates. Nor can the generalized 
antipathy displayed by reviewers towards symphonic jazz be explained simply 
by pointing towards jazz’s controversial nature in this period. Instead, as I want 
to argue, the cooler reception of Whiteman’s symphonic jazz by Berlin’s music 
critics can best be understood when viewed alongside the question of the per- 
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ceived decline of the classical European symphony in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

This period witnessed a prolific decline in the number of symphonies pro- 
duced by European composers. Against the grandiose monumentality of the 
symphonic form, after 1908 and Schoenberg’s “emancipation of dissonance,” 
a new generation of composers turned increasingly towards the musical minia- 
ture: suites, quartets, and small ensemble chamber music. The period of prog- 
ress in symphonic composition that could be located between Beethoven and 
Mahler seemed to have come to an inglorious end. It was, in fact, the profes- 
sional music critics, those who were most critical of Whiteman, who, accord- 
ing to Karen Painter, kept the form alive as it were. Through their writings, the 
symphony was imbued with even greater cultural worth than it had in the nine- 
teenth century, transforming the symphony into a central cultural icon of the 
early twentieth century. As Painter summarizes: “During periods of crisis in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, writers repeatedly turned to the 
symphony and symphonic analogies to reconcile an ideal wholeness and unity 
that stood opposed to the atomizing effects of democracy, industrialization, 
and urbanization.’? Out of the musical form of the symphony, these music 
critics created a cultural trope meant to undergird the German musical estab- 
lishment against the incursion of modernism and modernity. If the symphony 
became a sign of tradition threatened, jazz was a primary symptom of that 
threat. Delivered in raucous, three-minute urban miniatures, it was no less 
threatening to the idea and ideal of the symphony than an atonal composition 
by Schoenberg. Perhaps no greater sign of this trend away from the symphony 
could be found than in the person of Mitja Nikisch. Son of the famed conductor 
of Bruckner and Beethoven, Arthur Nikisch, the younger Nikisch became one 
of the Weimar Germany’s best-known practitioners of symphonic jazz.”* The 
stakes for German music critics were therefore high; jazz seemed to be taking 
over the world, and, if the word from abroad was to be believed, Whiteman’s 
symphonic jazz threatened the concert hall as well. Indeed, just after his Berlin 
concerts, the satirical magazine Simplicissimus featured a caricature of the jazz 
king Whiteman holding Beethoven’s death mask and commenting “There is 
one thing I have on him—my music has made a lot people thin” (figure 9).*° If 
the threat of jazz to the symphony is clearly lessened through the caption, the 
image of Whiteman literally holding Beethoven in his hand next to a drum set 
featuring Native American imagery is suggestive of jazz’s potential power over 
the classical tradition in the contemporary moment. 

Of course, not all of Berlin’s critics fretted over this possibility; some 
modernists like Hans Heinz Stuckenschmidt awaited Whiteman’s arrival more 
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Figure 9: Cover of satirical magazine Simplicissimus from July 5, 1926, 
featuring a caricature of Paul Whiteman by Wilhelm Schulz (1865- 
1952). Courtesy of Dr. Hans Zimmermann of the Herzogin Anna Ama- 
lia Bibliothek Weimar. 
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or less with dispassion, while others like Hans Siemsen embraced the idea. On 
May 28, 1926, Siemsen reworked his “Jazz-Band” article from 1921 to wel- 
come the news that Whiteman would be appearing in Berlin.”° Siemsen opens 
this piece by repeating certain statements from this earlier text but then adds to 
it by filling in the past five years of German jazz history. Speaking of those 
from the province who don’t know what a jazz band is or think it to be a trap 
drum, he notes: “they still don’t know that a jazz band is nothing more than an 
orchestra constructed according to new principles, whose tonal possibilities are 
more complicated, richer, and adaptable (wandlungsfähiger) than those of the 


27 He mentions Eric Borchard as the first musician who 


old... . orchestra. 
brought real jazz to Germany and names Sam Wooding and Julian Fuhs as 
further examples of authentic jazz. Rejecting the earlier clown-like perfor- 
mances of drummers from the period around 1921, Siemsen ends by saying 
about jazz: “There’s no more joking around. It creates real music.”?® Much in 
tune with Whiteman’s own presentation to the Berlin press, jazz for Siemsen 
has become a serious matter, a serious music, rather than the mere parody 
thereof. As Whiteman explained to the readers of the Berliner Tageblatt: “We 
don’t intend to jazz well-known pieces or, as has been done in Germany, exe- 
cute jazz variations on well-known motifs. Rather, we want to create some- 
thing new.” Distancing himself partially from the entertainment sphere tradi- 
tionally understood as jazz’s rightful home, Whiteman emphasizes that he “did 
not come to Europe to create a sensation for the Europeans. I’ve come to pave 
the way for the development of futuristic music.”?? Whiteman, then, wanted to 
show how jazz had developed into an art music in the strong sense, how it had 
developed beyond an initial imitative stage and had begun to create unique 
musical compositions of its own. 

Likewise, Hans Heinz Stuckenschmidt also authored a piece in anticipa- 
tion of the concerts. Stuckenschmidt was an important liberal music critic and 
part of the Berlin Dada movement. In the year 1926 alone, he defended “me- 
chanical music,” wrote separate paeans to gramophones and revues, and de- 
clared Sam Wooding’s jazz band the “true highlight” of the Chocolate Kiddies. 
In a word, he was precisely the type of critic for whom Whiteman’s music 
would seem to have been made.*! Like Siemsen and Whiteman, Stucken- 
schmidt suggests that jazz has developed into an art form from the clowning 
and joking present at its origins, but he also sees in this development a danger 
that “this most joyous expression of contemporary humanity will go to waste 
as a result of seriousness and compositional method.”*? Equally notably, he 
outlined how he felt the German audience would receive Whiteman and his 
attempt to elevate jazz to the concert hall as the music of the future. Analyzing 
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Whiteman’s place within jazz, and, in turn, jazz’s position within modern cul- 
ture, Stuckenschmidt writes: 


Paul Whiteman, King of jazz, accessible to Germans up to now only 
through gramophone records, has to his merit that he made these princi- 
ples acceptable for the concert hall. 

With his orchestra . . . he deftly and with the clearest of instincts drew 
symphonic consequences from jazz. In February 1924 he made a trium- 
phal debut at New York’s greatest concert hall, the Aeolian Hall. 

In June 1926 he will tour Germany. 

Snobs will have fits of lust. Spectacles will shatter with fright. Musi- 
cians will dedicate scores. 

And only some will recognize: here one of the most typical emanations 
of the Zeitgeist of the 20th century’s first half has been formed.*? 


Jazz emerges within Stuckenschmidt’s positioning of Whiteman and his sym- 
phonic variant as a cool, calculated, rational emanation of modern culture. The 
emotion surrounding Wooding’s appearance of but a year prior is absent, re- 
placed by this reading of jazz and Whiteman as but “the most typical emana- 
tions” of modern culture and society. 

After weeks of preparation by newspaper articles, advertisements, and 
airplane tours, Whiteman finally presented his concert program to the Berlin 
public on June 26 with Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue as its centerpiece (figure 
10).*4 As with Wooding’s performances with the Chocolate Kiddies, the con- 
cert program allows us to better understand the presentation of Whiteman’s 
symphonic jazz to his audience and contextualize certain idiosyncrasies within 
the reviews. Most notably, the program contains explanatory notes by noted 
musicologist Hugo Leichtentritt, who based his remarks in part on Whiteman’s 
recently published coauthored monograph Jazz. Over two dense pages, audi- 
ence members learned of jazz’s history and aesthetic developments, and of the 
virtuosity of Whiteman’s band members. Though certain grotesque, i.e., low- 
cultural, excesses remain, as Leichtentritt writes in summary: “Paul Whiteman 
views in jazz the first specifically American musical practice (Betätigung). He 
leaves open the question of whether jazz has already been elevated to the level 
of true art. He is, however, profoundly certain that jazz is doing great service 
for the matter of art in America.”*> Following the introduction, two separate 
concert programs are included. The first, which was the subject of almost all 
critical writings, was performed on Friday, Saturday, and Monday evening, as 
well as the Sunday matinee, with the second apparently offered only once on 
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Figure 10: Berlin program of Paul Whiteman’s Concerts at the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus (1926). 
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Sunday evening.’ As such, I will focus here solely on the first program, a 
variation of concert programs Whiteman had given previously on his European 
tour.’ It began with Ferde Grofe’s “Mississippi,” which is described as a musi- 
cal depiction of a trip down the Mississippi river, modulating in style as it takes 
the listener south towards New Orleans in four movements. The second piece 
was “Five Popular American Melodies”: the jazz standard “Tiger Rag,” Fritz 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,’ Zez Confrey’s “Dizzy Fingers,” “Spain,” likely 
by Gus Kahn, and concluding with Ray Henderson’s “I am Sitting on Top of 
the World.” The medley was followed by Chester Hazlett’s saxophone solo of 
the song “Nadine” by B. Hinton. Fourth came “Castles in the Air,” and the fifth 
piece was “Meet the Boys,” a standard of Whiteman concerts in which indi- 
vidual band members were featured. Also included, though not listed in the 
program, was Whiteman’s smash hit of 1926, “Valencia,” which was referred 
to in many reviews of the concert. The program then indicated that an intermis- 
sion would take place. However, this intermission, as well as the concluding 
piece, a number to be picked by audience, was skipped for the premiere con- 
cert, something that caused some confusion on the part of reviewers. Instead, 
the program at the premiere ended with what was to be the highlight of the 
concert: George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, which as the notes for this 
piece make clear, became famous after Whiteman debuted it as part of his Aeo- 
lian Hall concert in 1924. 

The premiere began at 10:00 p.m. and continued until after midnight. It 
was warmly received by the audience, though according to Whiteman’s biog- 
rapher, the jazz king had been particularly nervous about the reaction, given 
what he perceived as the cold demeanor of the Berliners.°® Most of the reviews 
that appeared over the next few days began by discussing the marketing cam- 
paign that had now gone on for weeks, as well as referencing that all of Berlin 
society had been present. Almost all of them praised the virtuosity and tech- 
nique of the Whiteman orchestra. Equally prevalent in the reviews, however, 
was their rejection of the idea that the concert demonstrated that Whiteman had 
created a new art form for the future.’ Despite, or perhaps because of, the 
framing of Whiteman’s concert by Stuckenschmidt and the coordinated media 
campaign, Whiteman emerges in the view of Berlin’s music critics as a disap- 
pointment. “Before one knows what Whiteman is,” begins the reviewer of the 
Vossische Zeitung, “the concert was at an end.”* The reviewer was amazed that 
at the precise moment he had expected the concert to have an intermission, it 
was over. Even more negatively, Hans Feld in the Film-Kurier maintained that 
while Whiteman has created perfection in the realm of dance music, “Paul 
Whiteman is no musician. For this reason, it would be better if he would refrain 
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from giving concerts and playing symphonies.”*! Similarly, Dr. Leopold 
Schmidt wrote in the Berliner Tageblatt: 


When one heard of the triumphs of Paul Whiteman and his “Symphonic 
Jazz Orchestra,’ there appeared to threaten danger that the boundaries 
between art and artistry (Kunst und Kunstfertigkeit) could be altered. Now 
we have been satisfied with our own ears by the results of the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus and can be reassured. Jazz remains jazz, whether one 
plays it well or poorly . . .4? 


Schmidt’s fear of jazz infiltrating high culture receded, as his expectations of 
jazz as the music of the future were not met. As he writes, the concert “disap- 
pointed those who awaited two things: jazz itself and an art developed from 
jazz that was forward looking.’** Along a somewhat different vein, the re- 
viewer in the Berliner Montagspost noted of the performance: “Whiteman has 
really separated jazz from dancing and it almost appears as if the public senses 
the importance of this day for aesthetic production, even if the originators 
themselves remain stuck in the variety theaters.”** Referring to the continued 
presence of African American and Black jazz musicians, who, other than 
Wooding, could never dream of the press and attention heaped on Whiteman, 
this comment is an important reminder that Whiteman’s jazz, while often the 
most visible, was not the only example of jazz heard by the German public. 
Returning to Whiteman’s June 1926 concerts, one can say that pace 
Stuckenschmidt there were no fits of lust and spectacles did not shatter with 
fright. Instead, reviewers conclude one of two things from Whiteman’s con- 
cert: first, that what they heard that evening was no threat to the classical tradi- 
tion, or second, that there was more symphony than jazz in Whiteman’s con- 
certs. For example, the reviewer for the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger began his 
review by noting that “from the perspective of music as art . . . , there is hardly 
anything serious to be said about that which Mr. Whiteman and his cohort per- 
form.”* Or, as Klaus Pringsheim more pointedly wrote a short while later: “We 
are thankful for the visit of Paul Whiteman because it has given us clarity about 
that which our future music has to expect from jazz. It has nothing to expect 
from jazz.’*° Instead of reeling back in horror or disgust at the grotesque, blas- 
phemous nature of jazz, reviewers repeatedly suggest that Whiteman’s sym- 
phonic jazz music is banal and backward looking. Indeed, the tone of many of 
these critiques borders on mockery. “The symphonic attempts . . . point namely 
in the direction of the past: ‘Mississippi’ by Ferdy [sic] Grofe towards the area 
of Grieg; the “Rhapsody in Blue’ by George Gershwin is an extremely banal 
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matter, filled with romantic platitudes.’”*’ Or, from Schmidt: “the pair of ‘sym- 
phonic’ pieces... , the ‘Mississippi Suite’ or the ‘Rhapsody in Blue, —my 
God, what kind of feeble (dürftig) music is that!” Even Oscar Bie, who had 
so greatly praised Sam Wooding, said that these pieces were “undeveloped, of 
thematic and tonal, rather than musical interest.”® Finally, musicologist Walter 
Schrenk, writing in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, concluded: “If jazz is to 
acquire an intellectual and musical meaning apart from a technical one, then it 
must first create a corpus of significant compositions. What we heard yester- 
day, the ‘Mississippi’ by Grofe or ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ by Gershwin, was in- 
sipid and uninspired, lacking any value whatsoever (ohne irgendeinen dis- 
kutablen Wert).’°° 

Yet if Stuckenschmidt’s prophecy that snobs would be appalled at this 
music did not come to fruition, one assertion did: namely, that a few would see 
in Whiteman a prototypical example of the modern Zeitgeist. Another preva- 
lent theme of the immediate reviews of Whiteman’s Berlin appearance was that 
here the culture of New Objectivity, of Americanism, consumerism, and 
machine-age modernity could be seen flourishing. Frank Warschauer’s article, 
written seven days in advance of the concerts, typifies this tendency. For 
Warschauer, jazz, however one may feel about it, is simply, objectively an el- 
emental component of modern society and moralizing about its status or debat- 
ing whether it is art or commerce, German or American, does little to change 
this fact. 


The same question always arises: whether it [jazz] is art or could some 
day become art. Answer: the question either cannot be answered at all or 
at least not immediately. |... ] It bears repeating that the method usually 
applied in Europe is pernicious: to point a pistol at every new phenome- 
non with the demand that it reveal its ultimate aim and pass the test of 
whether it can be designated art! 5! 


Yet as such calculated acceptance of jazz replaced the subjective moralizing of 
writers like Schmidt, this often resulted in abstracting jazz from its individual 
elements and transforming it into a mere vocalization of American society, ra- 
tionalization, and modernity. In other words, Whiteman’s music and persona 
were often put to the type of trite and predictable uses in the culture war of 
traditionalists versus modernists that typifies many German discussions of 
jazz. One example of this is an article in Der Deutsche that simulates a discus- 
sion between anti- and pro-jazz critics, in part using passages from earlier tex- 
tual discussions of jazz. The opponents predictably fail to reach a compromise 
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and, in the process, frustrate each other and the reader. As the anonymous au- 
thor concludes: “In this discussion, two worlds talk across each other. For my 
part, I’ll be buried with jazz.” Yet if the “King of Jazz” Whiteman was never 
accepted by Weimar’s music critics, the remainder of this chapter will suggest 
that Whiteman and his symphonic jazz did exert an influence commensurate 
with his chosen moniker in another arena, namely in German literature. For it 
was in the jazz novels of the period that not his music but the structure and idea 
of symphonic jazz took hold. 


Jazz Literature and the German Jazz Novel 


Of course, an author didn’t have to be familiar with, let alone be a fan of White- 
man, to include jazz in his or her works. Numerous authors of the period used 
references to jazz within works from the period. From well-known authors like 
Hermann Hesse and Thomas Mann to lesser known authors like Bruno Frank, 
Claire Goll, Vicki Baum, Hedwig Hassel, and Klaus Mann, discussions of sax- 
ophones, drums, shimmies, foxtrots, Black performers, and other indicators of 
the jazz milieu abound within Weimar literature.” Even in novels featuring the 
word “jazz” in their title, such as Felix Dörmann’s Jazz. Wiener Roman (Vien- 
nese Novel) (1925), the music acts as little more than a surface phenomenon, a 
mere reference to cultural disorder, rather than gesturing towards the evoca- 
tive, if still ill-defined, category of jazz literature. Instead, jazz most commonly 
was deployed within Weimar literature as a reified symbol of modernity.» As 
Marc Weiner summarizes: “Viewed within the cultural vocabulary of the time 
as fundamentally antithetical to German cultural traditions, [jazz] both acted as 
an icon of non-German forces and provided an acoustical screen for the projec- 
tion of fears regarding rapid and violent political change in postwar Ger- 
many.”*° For most writers, then, jazz was more often than not used as a ready- 
made symbol of the present, either to be rejected or embraced. 

In order to address the ways in which jazz was transformed from its use 
as literary topos into a literary form in the novels of Janowitz, Schickele, and 
Renker, it is first necessary to investigate what jazz literature would and could 
look like to Weimar Germans. Writing in 1927, critic Friedrich Hirth attempted 
to understand modern French literature as “literary (literarisierter) jazz.”>’ 
Searching for commonalities in the post-war French literary scene, Hirth coun- 
terintuitively suggests that the work of young French authors tends towards the 
grand and colossal.® He writes: “A generation that has experienced something 
like the world war, can, at base, do nothing other than to aspire towards the 
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colossal in order not to feel minimized and overwhelmed.”’? Yet, he specifies 
that these are colossuses with feet of clay: “One might be tempted to compare 
the newest French writing with a symphony in which new motifs are continu- 
ally arising. But it is in the essence of the symphony that in the end all motifs 
and motif beginnings merge with each other. The young French writers do not 
aspire to any form of merging (Zusammenfassung).”© Instead of harmoniously 
uniting individual tones, notes, sounds, and instruments, in this contemporary 
French jazz literature, the independence of the individual elements is main- 
tained. So that while figures and motifs may sound out simultaneously, they 
remain fundamentally isolated from each other. For Hirth, this polyphony 
without harmony is precisely the jazz quality of the new literature. As he writes 
of his experience reading it: “One almost has the sensation of listening to a 
gigantic jazz band (Riesenjazz) executed by machines.”! 

Hirth’s analysis, with its diagnosis of jazz literature as narrative progres- 
sion without telos is strikingly similar to Hans Janowitz’s Jazz. Roman (Jazz: 
A Novel).© To be sure, Janowitz is hardly a figure with whom most would to- 
day associate jazz. Instead, he is most famous for his coauthorship with Hans 
Meyer of the film Das Cabinet des Dr. Caligari (1920). Nonetheless, Janow- 
itz’s jazz novel is a worthy follow-up to this masterpiece of cinematic history. 
Like Caligari, the novel is richly evocative and resonant with broader modern- 
ist impulses and can be said to reveal important undercurrents of German cul- 
ture and society in its modernist experimentation.° Staging the setting in the 
then distant future of 1999, Janowitz’s novel begins with his narrator’s attempt 
to explain the interwar period to contemporary readers living in the “United 
States of Europe.” Opening the novel in clear, stylistic parody of Dickens’ A 
Tale of Two Cities, the reader learns of the 1920s: “It was the time of the ‘page 
boy’ hair cut, it was the time of the ‘short skirt, ‘flesh-colored nylons,’ it was 
the time of prodigal sons and kidnapped daughters” (JR 6). Not only through 
such grandiose and futuristic evocations does Janowitz’s novel follow Hirth’s 
description of literary jazz, his novel also displays narrative dissonance. Inter- 
ruptions, elliptical thoughts, and elisions fracture the narrative of the novel to 
such a degree that the reflection of the times promised in the opening is more 
akin to a cubist’s refraction of reality than any form of realism. 

The plot begins on a train from London to Paris, where the main character, 
named Lord Henry, meets Madame Mae R. The two immediately delight in 
deceiving the other passengers: she pretending to faint and he pretending to be 
a medical doctor capable of attending to her. After arriving in Paris, Lord 
Henry responds to an advertisement for musicians and meets the other mem- 
bers of the soon-to-be world famous “Lord Punch’s Jazz Band Boys.” Instead 
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of chronologically narrating the group’s predictable rise to fame and fortune, 
Janowitz introduces a separate narrative thread surrounding the figure of Ar- 
pad, a Hungarian Eintänzer, or dancer for hire.6* As if playing a similarly co- 
quettish game with the reader’s expectations, Janowitz’s narrator continually 
veers from the ostensibly principle voice, Lord Henry and his Jazz Band Boys, 
towards such minor notes. As Jürgen Grandt summarizes: “The narrative voice 
[in Jazz: A Novel], much like the jazz musicians, leaves the basic melody of the 
story-line behind and improvises to elaborate on anything and everything.”® In 
point of fact, while the section on Arpad ends with the narrator’s promise to 
return to jazz, the text instead sheers in yet another direction.® Such narrative 
misfires and misdirection are central to the novel and can be viewed as part of 
its attempt to recreate jazz in literary form. As the narrator informs the reader 
in a mea culpa to his literary conscience: 


I am aware that I’ve portrayed the characters a bit superficially and arbi- 
trarily (eigenwillig) and thereby violated on numerous occasions the law 
of the epic: to provide exposition of the characters through the action and 
not to ‘narrate’ (schildern) the figures of the action. Professional writers 
aren’t likely to forgive me for this. If one grants me the mitigating circum- 
stance that I’m writing a jazz-novel, either as an excuse or apology, this 
can be used to demonstrate that this book is no typical novel. I believe 
there are different laws governing it, just as the laws for a work of jazz are 
different than those for a sonata for piano and violin. (JR 25) 


One senses here more than mere bravado, more than the superficial exploita- 
tion of jazz as a literary subject, for example in the oblique reference to the 
literary-musical coupling of Beethoven’s and Tolstoy’s Kreutzer Sonata. 
Rather, the text gestures towards an understanding of jazz as aesthetic form, 
something that cannot be incorporated into traditional culture (here, the form 
of the novel) without consequence. Put differently, one senses that the narrator 
feels jazz pushing back at him, back at literature. 

In a very important way, then, Janowitz’s novel is less about jazz than a jazz 
piece itself. Or as one reviewer put it: “This jazz novel is not so much, as is prom- 
ised at the beginning, the story of ‘Lord Punch’s Jazz-Band-Boys,’ than it is a 
story composed and executed in the manner of jazz music.’ The title, Jazz: A 
Novel, already hints at this productive tension. Here, the generic subtitle “A 
Novel” is not merely a convention, but exists to connect the two terms “jazz” and 
“novel.” Most explicitly, the terms’ seeming separation through the colon is eas- 
ily erased through the substitution of a different form of punctuation, as the nar- 
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rator does in the above quotation, to form a “jazz-novel” (Jazz-Roman) from 
Jazz: A Novel (Jazz. Roman). The significance of the proximity between these 
two terms is, I would suggest, the very meaning of the work. Through its con- 
scious exploration of the formal rules of the novel, Janowitz is investigating the 
ability of traditional literature to narrate the new. Whereas most other authors 
saw little difficulty in this matter, deploying jazz as symbol of anarchy, rebellion, 
primitivism, etc., the fact that Janowitz bothers to ask this question is significant, 
even if, as I later show, his response remains ambiguous. 

While overall Jazz: A Novel suggests that modernity’s newness has pro- 
gressed to a point beyond which traditional narrative form can be relied upon 
to contain and represent it, Janowitz’s rather traditional narrator struggles with 
this fact—it is, of course, only with a guilty conscience that he has proceeded 
with the jazz novel. More significantly, jazz is not the only aesthetic form put 
forward in the novel as a model for representing the new; instead, jazz remains 
but one, certainly privileged, example amongst many.® All these various at- 
tempts eventually exhaust themselves, and the novel concludes on a particu- 
larly pessimistic note regarding the very possibility of representing the new. As 
the narrator states to close the novel: 


As one sees, in general our ensemble fared exactly just as well as every 
living ensemble on the earth has for a few thousand years—with every 
day they lost a new day of their lives. The old flaw (Fehler) that every- 
thing living is condemned to live from its capital, rather than only off the 
interest. This old fundamental flaw of creation is to blame if in this matter 
we have nothing new to offer, even to the reader of a jazz novel. (JR 122) 


As the multiple strands of the plot are finally brought together, the narrator 
reaches what are, for him, the limits of the jazz-novel: death and ending. While 
jazz may demand new modes of representation, aesthetic innovation cannot 
fundamentally alter life and consequently its representation in art. The unex- 
pected entrance of death retroactively undercuts the freedom towards which 
the narrator seemed to have been striving. 

In order to understand why the narrator figures the work as a formal fail- 
ure, it is necessary to turn the analytical screw once more, to consider the work 
not only as a jazz-novel but as a novel about jazz, in this case about symphonic 
jazz. For one, it is important that within the narrative, loose though it may be, 
Lord Henry and his Jazz-Band-Boys progress from rowdy, anarchic “jazz band 
boys” in the beginning to members of a jazz symphony orchestra towards the 
end (JR 111). More than merely reflecting the history of jazz in Germany, 
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when read in the context of the critical rejection by music critics of symphonic 
jazz as a backward-looking pseudo-revolution, the shift to symphonic jazz also 
serves to signal the narrator’s turn against jazz. Like the critics who came to 
view in Whiteman’s jazz but a dressed-up salon orchestra, Janowitz’s narrator 
slowly but surely gives up on his initial dream of jazz. Most important here is 
not that he gives up on jazz but how he does so: through a shift in the narrator’s 
own understanding of the project from jazz novel to jazz symphony. Towards 
the end of the novel, the narrator states: “I don’t think we even have to be there 
when our ensemble slides into a catastrophe. This would perhaps suffice as an 
exciting climax to a dime novel, but cannot provide the final movement of a 
jazz symphony. It must be said again that different laws are governing the mu- 
sic of these pages than those for a sonata for piano and violin or even a banal 
finale of an operetta” (JR 111, emphasis added). This is repetition with a dif- 
ference. The substitution of symphony for novel alters how the references to 
Tolstoy and operetta function: instead of existing above, or at the very least 
beside, jazz, they now clearly exist below them. 

For if Whiteman took the listener on a journey from “primitive” jazz to 
“elevated” symphonic jazz, the narrator sees himself taking the reader on an 
equally important journey through modern literature: mixing the high culture of 
Dickens and Tolstoy with contemporary, more popular modes like the detective 
novel. Still, while Whiteman’s “Experiment in Modern Music” was in many 
ways a demonstration of the brilliance and modernism of symphonic jazz, Jazz: 
A Novel ultimately exists as a eulogy of this attempt. Though the incorporation 
of jazz initially pushes the narrative towards ever-greater crimes against the lit- 
erature, in the end, the narrator pushes back at jazz and does so by way of sym- 
phonic jazz. As he suggests in the novel’s conclusion: no matter how daring the 
escape, no matter how dissonant and syncopated the individual moment, there 
will always exist a point of ending, a last page, a final word, jazz-novel or not. 
Still, it is important to remember that though Lord Henry (and the narrative) fails 
not as jazz band boy, but as part of a jazz symphony orchestra, the narrator re- 
fuses to distinguish between the two. Moving from the jazz novel to jazz sym- 
phony and then in the final scene back to jazz novel, Janowitz’s narrator ulti- 
mately conflates the failure of symphonic jazz with the failure of jazz itself. 


Symphony for Jazz 


While Jazz: A Novel struggles to understand jazz’s significance for German 
literature, Janowitz’s project of writing the German jazz novel continued in the 
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works of two other authors, René Schickele and Gustav Renker. Though nei- 
ther of these later works shares the radical form of Jazz: A Novel, their engage- 
ment with jazz, symphonic and otherwise, as well as the legacy of Whiteman’s 
project, combine to form a German jazz literature of its own. Unlike Janowitz 
or Renker, René Schickele clearly belongs to the canon of German literature. 
Highly praised for his trilogy of novels Das Erbe am Rhein (The Inheritance 
on the Rhine) (1925-31), Schickele’s Symphonie für Jazz (Symphony for Jazz) 
appears at first glance to offer relatively little new insight into the meaning of 
jazz for Weimar literature. It covers the life of composer and jazz musician 
John van Maray, who makes his way across Europe as a successful popular 
artist. Early in the novel, van Maray will marry a young woman named Jo- 
hanna. As the plot progresses, however, their marriage becomes increasingly 
strained and, after separating, each seeks out a space of his and her own, his 
wife finding a new life in Berlin, while van Maray moves between Lake Con- 
stance, Paris, and Southern France. It is the timing of the separation that is of 
most interest here. The couple separates just as van Maray sets about compos- 
ing a jazz symphony, and his progression in the composition inversely mirrors 
the state of his relationship with Johanna: the more he succeeds with it, the 
further apart the lovers grow. The two will eventually reconcile at the van Ma- 
ray home on Lake Constance, but only after van Maray has tossed his saxo- 
phone into the lake, thereby forsaking American jazz. 

Though unlike Janowitz, Schickele authored further novels, he, too, never 
returned to the subject of jazz. While the work’s manifest subject matter stands 
out against his other works, its treatment of Franco-German relationships and, 
even more so, the strong similarities between the relationship of the composer 
van Maray to his wife Johanna and writer Schickele to his wife Anna Schick- 
ele, firmly place it within the broader context of his oeuvre.”” The question 
must arise then: Does it matter at all that Schickele wrote about jazz? The first 
point to make in this regard is that Schickele’s work can be seen as in conversa- 
tion with Janowitz and the discourse of symphonic jazz. Beyond the obvious 
fact that each novel contains a composer who creates a jazz symphony, at the 
level of content, both works use the saxophone as an organizing metaphor’! 
and include a Josephine Baker-like character.’ Equally important are the for- 
mal similarities. Like Janowitz, Schickele uses his jazz subject as motivation to 
experiment with language and narration. He begins the novel with an onomato- 
poetic homage to the sounds and rhythms of jazz, such as in the opening line 
of the novel: “Baba, tu. Babi, tut. Tut! Bäbä.”’? Combining, inverting, defamil- 
iarizing, Schickele is playing with these terms and others in the novel’s open- 
ing as he moves words, ideas, and sounds like so many pieces on a chessboard— 
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indeed, nowhere in the novel is he as jazzy as in the opening pages. Atthe same 
time, there is much more at stake here than mere play. First, his word play 
eliminates language’s representational power, and its reduction to sound, 
rhythm, and form can be read as an attempt to mimic the non-representational 
nature of music. Second, and by contrast, the ultimate end of Schickele’s open- 
ing gambit is not to disregard language’s capacity to signify in a turn towards 
abstraction. Instead, this opening creates a disjuncture of language and mean- 
ing in order to create a space of freedom, which Schickele can later fill with 
new meaning. Indeed, all the terms referenced in the opening four lines, though 
stripped of context and content, will come to have very specific meanings 
within the narrative. For example, “bäbä, tu” is associated with the sound of 
van Maray’s saxophone and serves as a leitmotif throughout the novel, while a 
seemingly random reference to a kangaroo will later appear in a discussion 
regarding technological progress (SFJ 252-57). The language of the opening 
section is thus both a play with language, demonstrating Schickele’s jazz 
chops, as well as a straightforward narrative device used to introduce themes 
from the novel. 

At the same time, Schickele’s opening is a hard act to follow, and the re- 
mainder of the novel proceeds in a much less radical manner. As Kurt Martens 
notes in his critical review of the work, it isn’t clear from the first lines whether 
Schickele “intends to objectively represent the style of jazz, adapt his writing 
to it or develop it ad absurdum.’™ If Schickele leaves this question in many 
ways unanswered, the novel nonetheless builds upon the Weimar jazz literature 
project in significant ways. After van Maray returns from touring abroad to 
Lake Constance, two central events take place that simultaneously shape the 
novel’s trajectory as well as reveal a potential debt to the debate on Whiteman. 
The first involves the symphonic work for which the novel is named. Having 
tired of his life as a popular jazz musician, John van Maray travels to the Alps, 
where he is inspired to write a “symphony for jazz band” (SFJ 53). Upon his 
return, he proclaims to Johanna: “Let’s go! Pm writing a symphony for jazz, 
strings (Streicherkorps), and organ” (SFJ 54). The specification of “jazz band” 
and then jazz’s serialization with strings and organ transform the significance 
and meaning of the novel’s title, which here cannot mean a symphony dedi- 
cated to jazz, but rather only to one written for jazz ensemble, i.e., a specific set 
of instruments. In other words, instead of placing jazz qua musical form on 
relatively equal footing with the symphony, jazz is here subsumed under the 
symphonic form, existing alongside and in apparent harmony with traditional 
bourgeois string instruments and the religiously coded organ. This constella- 
tion, as is hinted at in van Maray’s initial description of the piece, can also be 
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read historically as a reversion from contemporary popular music to bourgeois 
to religious music. As he explains to Johanna, the symphony will tell “the en- 
tire history of us bipeds. From our departure from the jungle to... . nickel- 
plated instrument cabinets. . . . You’ ll have nothing to laugh at” (SFJ 54-55). In 
part following the seriousness of Whiteman’s experiment in modern music and 
in part satirizing the culture of New Objectivity, jazz is ultimately framed in the 
work as the loveless result of modern progress from which van Maray desires 
to escape. 

Yet if van Maray would seek to control jazz by positioning it underneath 
the symphony, a jazz experience that evening at a hotel will disrupt his mo- 
nopolization of the debate. Shortly after he has announced his intention to 
write a symphony, van Maray and Johanna attend a performance by a jazz 
band. During the performance, Johanna admits to van Maray that she is in love 
with the band’s drummer. As with other depictions of the drums, race plays an 
important role here. Though the drummer is white, an “image of a Negro bar- 
ing his teeth” is painted upon a percussive metallic surface of his drum (Schlag- 
blech) (SFJ 57). Schickele’s description here generally recalls the paintings on 
early drum sets such as that seen on the drum of the unidentified jazz band in 
Danzig or the one in Dix’s To Beauty. Unlike these examples, however, the im- 
age in Schickele has to be continually painted anew as the drummer’s daily 
strikes upon it are constantly erasing it. This inventive detail suggests that 
jazz’s Blackness, its “primitivity,” exists in a state of tension with its moder- 
nity, here represented by the metallic surface upon which the image is painted. 
The very next evening, Johanna and van Maray once again attend the nightly 
concert of the jazz band, during which they bear witness to the following sen- 
sational scene involving the drummer: 


At the evening concert the man struck the drum with the mockery of a 
self-important Roman augur (“gives me the chills,’ whispered Johanna 
and timidly edged her knee towards mine under the table)—as planned, 
the music stopped to let this single drum hit resound. The man gasped 
(schnappte), opened his mouth wide, and blood shot out. The stream of 
blood formed an are and landed exactly on the rim of the drum. The 
painted negro skull snarled its teeth. (SFJ 60) 


This scene depicting the gory death of the white jazz drummer and competitor 
of van Maray raises any number of important questions about the role of Black- 
ness within jazz discourse in the late 1920s. In order to answer these questions, 
however, it is necessary to investigate the cultural meaning of both the drum 
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and the saxophone, the instrument associated with van Maray and the one he 
will toss into a lake at the novel’s conclusion. 

That within German and European discussions of jazz the drums were 
commonly associated with Blackness is well-known from chapter 1. As an in- 
strument dedicated to rhythm in a culture that coded melody and harmony as 
intellectually superior, before the introduction of jazz, the drums were gener- 
ally viewed as an instrument of but minor importance for the future of Euro- 
pean music. With the entrance (and popularity) of jazz during the first-half of 
the 1920s, the instrument takes on exceeding importance and quickly became 
the primary symbol of this music. As we’ve seen, the connection between the 
jazz music and the drums was so strong that drummers were routinely called 
“jazzers” and a trap drum set simply “jazz” or “jazz band.’ By the time 
Schickele was writing in 1929, the importance of the drums to jazz had receded 
significantly. No longer were they the only or even primary symbol of jazz 
music. Instead, that honor had shifted to the saxophone, which will see in- 
creased popularity and production until the stock market crash in 1929 and 
continue as a means of connoting jazz and modern, American, and foreign 
dance music well into the 1930s.’ 

The shift reflected in German jazz culture generally and implied within 
Schickele’s novel specifically can also be connected to the development of 
symphonic jazz, however. For example, when German jazz critics like Alfred 
Baresel advised saxophone players to be able to play more than one variant of 
the saxophone, from bass to soprano, this was due to the practice of doubling 
within symphonic jazz orchestras, something obviously tied to Whiteman’s 
popularity, though by no means to his alone as this was also practiced by musi- 
cians with Sam Wooding.” Revealing a similar historicizing look at jazz in 
Germany is Otto Dix’s famous Großstadt-Tryptychon (Metropolis-Triptych) 
from 1927. In the background of the center panel of this masterpiece of New 
Objectivity, one sees a caricatured Black drummer waving a drumstick in the 
air, while the foreground features a band dominated by the white saxophone 
player and in front of him stands a gigantic bass saxophone. The number of 
saxophones in this very famous painting is thus neither coincidental, nor exag- 
gerated, and here again the indirect influence of Whiteman’s symphonic jazz 
on Weimar representations of jazz can be seen. Returning to Symphony for 
Jazz—through the death of the drummer and the almost simultaneous rise of 
the new jazz composer van Maray and his saxophone, Schickele restages the 
dominant narrative of jazz’s development during the 1920s. 

In one sense, the hotel jazz band functions as an historical remnant of jazz 
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history, and the death of its drummer stands for the ascension of the saxophone 
and the white symphonic jazz composer—Lord Henry, John van Maray, and 
Paul Whiteman. Yet within Schickele’s novel, this transformation from drum to 
saxophone, from jazz band to symphony, neither removes race from jazz’s 
identity, nor guarantees its aesthetic success. Like the German music establish- 
ment and like Janowitz, Schickele will also render the age of symphonic jazz a 
failure or, rather, as insufficient from a purely aesthetic perspective. Within 
Schickele’s novel, there is a distinction between the material success John van 
Maray’s “symphony for jazz, strings, and organ” will no doubt have and the 
aesthetic potential of jazz to narrate the history of humanity. Regarding its 
economic prospects: long before it is completed, photographs of van Maray 
working on the symphony appear in the illustrated press, portending the suc- 
cess to come (SFJ 188). Yet throughout his separation from Johanna and work 
on the symphony, van Maray’s life swings back and forth between his career as 
a popular jazz musician and the spiritual life as an artist-composer of a jazz 
symphony. To help balance these and to escape the negative influence of the 
jazz singer Ursel Bruhn, he works in concert with other artists, namely a sculp- 
tor, as well as in a church. Yet even after van Maray seemingly overcomes these 
difficulties and declares the symphony, this “great work,” complete (SFJ 277), 
he finds himself continuing to compose in his dreams. In order to stop, he is 
compelled to return to the world, to a “jazz music that does not speak as I do” 
(SFJ 278). Van Maray, following the symphonic jazz model, sought to separate 
the jazz of entertainment, the jazz of the world, through the creation of his own 
artistic jazz of and within the symphony. Yet though he may be capable of 
achieving this in the abstract, the completion of the symphony, not to mention 
its commodification as “jazz symphony,” ultimately will not spare him the del- 
eterious effect of the materialism symbolized by this jazz music of the world. 
Failing to reach personal equilibrium through completion of the symphony, 
he seeks refuge in the Black Forest and then in St. Moritz, where he meets An- 
gelica, a young girl who turns out to be van Maray’s daughter from an earlier 
affair. After she arrives, the two quickly become very close until Angelica leaves 
one day to go out into the wintry landscape. When she doesn’t return, van Maray 
goes in search of her, only to find her severely injured and alone in the snow. It is 
only after she dies as a result of her injuries that van Maray realizes he was her 
father. After her death, he retrea